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Township Library Extension* glaring truths of social, intellectual 
Mrs Elva Carter, Plainfield, Ind. and spiritual brotherhood. We = are 


Jt is well for us to discuss library 
extension into the townships; exten- 
sion is a living topic of the times. 
Wherever we turn we see evidences 
of the material or physical extension 
being wrought by governmental effort 
and by private enterprise. As examples 
of these we have but to call to mind 
some of the great engineering projects, 
in surmounting difficulties, by tunnel- 
ing and irrigation. Protection to na- 
tional forests, and preservation of un- 
limited coal supply has called for 
much ingenuity and activity. 

For the mental and intellectual bet- 
terment of the people, the evidences 
are without number. From the kinder- 
garten to the great scientific and theo- 
logical university, the watchword seems 
to be, push forward, forge ahead, reach 
the people, lift them up, help them to 
heip themselves, into a clearer vision, 
a broader outlook of the world and its 
manifold forces; a higher and_ holier 
appreciation of nature and nature’s God. 

In the spiritual world a brighter day 
is dawning. Through the forceful and 
fearless declarations of broad minded 
and farsighted doctors of the soul, we are 
being taught that narrowness and bigotry 
in religious thought and manifestation 
have no part in the present-day concep- 
tion of Christian living; denomination- 
al lines are fading away before the 
~ *Authorities consulted: The new agriculture, 
Collins; Chapters in rural progress, Butter- 
field; Baily’s Cyclopedia of agriculture; and 
er on the subject in library peri- 


A paper read before Indiana library trus- 
tees’ association, March 381, 1910. 


learning that growth and development 
along these different lines of extension 
comes only as we are lending hand in 
wiiling service. 

We, who, as members of library 
boards, feel that we have but a small 
part in the extension of mental or in-, 
tellectual opportunities, are a busy peo- 
ple; business men or professional men, 
home-makers or teachers, who must do 
our best in giving attention to all the 
varied duties that are ours. 

We must do it with the least demand 
on time, already fully employed. To 
do this intelligently, we must know the 
work that has preceded us in our line, 
hence a short history of the traveling 
library movement will prepare the way 
for what is being done now, and furnish 
a basis for our hopes and ambitions in 
the future. 

In this review we will assume that 
we have all been more or less negli- 
gent in the past in giving our attention 
to this subject, and that some of us at 
least who have been recently appointed 
to library board work, feel the need of 
instruction as to the past and present 
of library extension, that we may the 
more intelligently grasp the situation 
and be ready for active part in what is 
now being done, as well as the more 
aggressive work that we believe is. 
ahead of us in the near future. 

This is no new venture we are asked 
to consider, however, but so old that 
we are almost obliged to depend upon 
tradition for our knowledge of its 
origin, 
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The American traveling library sys- 
tem as it now exists, however, must 
give credit to Australia for the origin 
of the general plan, for it was this 
country that first put it into successful 
operation, and here also was the first 
direct legislation on the subject, through 
which legislation an ample fund was 
set aside for purchase, maintenance and 
administration, 

The American system is a great im- 
provement over the Australian system 
in that the books are of all sorts and 
interchangeable, at much shorter inter- 
vals; a library with us being a flexible 
thing, to be fitted to the needs of the 
special community to which it goes. 

Melvil Dewey, former state librarian 
of New York, in 1892 asked the legis- 
lature of his state for an appropriation 
to be used in an experiment in library 
extension. The appropriation was 
granted, and the experiment proved so 
successful that it has been followed by 
practically the same plan in more than 
two-thirds of the states of the Union. 

We might go on giving items of in- 
terest, regarding the inauguration of the 
system in the different states, but this 
may suffice until! we come to the con- 
sideration of our own specific work. 

Fifteen or 20 years is not a long 
time, but it is long enough to prove 
that the traveling library has come to 
stay. 

Some librarian has said “that it is 
not possible to devise any extension of 
our system of education, which will 
give so much information, so well cho- 
sen, so accessible, at so small cost, as 
may be gained by adding free traveling 
libraries. Not one citizen in one thou- 
sand could select as good books, nor 
purchase as cheaply, and none could 
make exchanges of reading as_ wisely 
and satisfactorily, as all working united- 
ly may do for all.” 

The general plan of conducting the 
business end of the traveling library ex- 
tension work is that there shall be a 
central distributing station, with one 


person who receives the boxes, checks 


off the contents, sending checked list 
to the state department for comparison, 
and keeping the other for making up 
the box for its return. 

Adaptation is the main principle ap- 
plied in the choice of books; it can 
be readily seen that much discrimina- 
tion is necessary when these books are 
expected to meet the need and satisfy 
the desire of the farmer and his fam- 
ily, the pupils of the country school, 
the student of the university or tech- 
nical school, woman’s club, lumbering 
or mining camp, or the poorly equipped 
library of the small town or village. 

Almost every state has some system 
of traveling libraries, managed in sucha 
way that every township, even the re-_ 
motest, may have them for the asking. 
Most of them are provided by state ap- 
propriation, the remainder by the dif- 
ferent federations of women’s clubs 
(who are largely responsible for much 
library legislation) or by private gen- 
erosity, 

An encouraging feature of the work 
is noted in the fact that the ratio of 
readers is increasing much more rap- 
idly than the libraries are provided. 

This whole effective means of exten- 
sion, whose most praiseworthy aim, 
is to reach the ost isolated corners of 
their adjacent territory, would fail of 
its good purpose if it were not for the 
faithful and unremunerated service of 
many persons, mostly women, who give 
voluntary administration. 

Effective as is this system, it has 
some limitations. There is no work so 
good, that it may not be improved by 
the application ‘of practical ideas that 
result from the experience and inspira- 
tion of thosé engaged in it. 

And this is the phase of the subject 
that should most interest us at this 
hour. The leading library people 
throughout the states have little by little 
discovered these limitations. They find 
that it is impossible for state commis- 
sions to know, intimately, local condi- 
tions. The system has brought to light 
some things quite surprising. It de- 
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velops that the only really popular solid 
reading on the farm is travel, while fic- 
tion, both standard and current, is, as 
everywhere, most popular; that when 
the farmer “rests,” he does not want 
to read shop; that he is, however, 
eager for the book of reference, that 
will quickly inform him along specific 
lines of his work. 

The traveling library often fails of 
doing what it should for the country 
school, because of lack of interest and 
time, discrimination or administrative 
ability in the teacher when the school- 
house is the center of distribution. 

Another serious difficulty with the 
state commission as the center, is that 
too often the rural people do not or 
will not make request for the books; 
often when almost ready to yield to the 
temptation, the whole proposition will 
be turned down because of the small 
expense attached to the service. The 
farmer of the old school is only willing 
to accept from the state that which is 
free. 

The books that make up the collec- 
tion for a certain place are often mis- 
fits, sometimes, perhaps because of the 
choice made from the published lists, 
by the people themselves, but oftener 
because conditions cannot be studied by 
the Commission at so long range, so 
that much time is lost in experimenting. 

Library people have sought to rem- 
edy these apparent hindrances to best 
service by legislation. In our own 
state we began to see the way more 
clearly when the law was passed pro- 
viding for a township tax of two-tenths 
of a mill on the dollar, for the relief of 
the small library if it would extend its 
service to the people of the township. 
This at first seemed good, and many 
small libraries with very limited 
support, in their eagerness to ex- 
tend their work farther into the 
rural sections, found that this tax 
was entirely insufficient to meet 
the increased demand. They, how- 
ever struggled on against these 
financial odds, believing that even a lim- 
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ited amount of extension was_ better 
than no effort at all, The recent leg- 
islation with regard to township sup- 
port has, however, changed the outlook 
entirely. 

With a prospect of five-tenths or 
more, instead of two-tenths of a mill on 
the dollar, it is important that the li- 
brary boards attend to the small and 
simple requirements made upon us, that 
there shall be no delay in pressing out 
into the rural service. 

We have now reviewed some of the 
means by which the library movement 
shows its willingness to stretch out a 
helping hand to the isolated farmer. 
But what of him? For the 15 or 20 
years since such extension began, the 
world has ‘made strides in all lines of 
progress. Many forces have been at 
work both within himself and without, 
to radically change conditions that must 
be met if we would keep pace with the 
need of the farmer. 

Half of our people make their living 
either directly or indirectly from the 
soil. Agriculture provides material 
comforts for 40,000,000 of our popula- 
tion. Of these 20,000,000 receive their 
mail at their doors today that 10 years 
ago were compelled to go for it them- 
selves to the nearest post-office. Tele- 
phene service puts the farmer in touch 
with his neighbors, and daily papers 
have a largely increased circulation 
among farmers. The daily reports of 
the business, political, social, and re- 
ligions doings of the outside world are 
fast lifting the farmer out of his old- 
time isolation, and he is beginning to 
feei himself a part of the great whole. 

He may avail himself more frequent- 
ly and at less expense and loss of time, 
of the different business, social and ed- 
ucational enterprises of his city neigh- 
bors because of the excellent electric 
line service that is becoming so com- 
mon. By the same means, the ‘people 
of the city are more and more pushing 
out into the country, either for summer 
or permanent residence, and by the 
mingling of “city bred and country 
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born,” each discovers new and un- 


known need for the other, and the. 


barriers are fast disappearing that 
marked each as different from the 
other. 

The agricultural department of 
Washington, with its experiment sta- 
tions scattered throughout the country, 
is practically demonstrating to his sat- 
isfaction many facts along the line of 
soil analysis and fertilization, cultiva- 
tion and irrigation and pest extermina- 
tion by spraying and fumigation. Thou- 
sands of bulletins containing valuable 
and practical information in simple and 
readable form are proving of great 
value to the farmer when he can get at 
the right one at the right time. 

All this and much more has helped 
to turn the farmer from his skepticism 
with regard to book farming, and pre- 
pared the way for much good to be 
done in the way of township extension 
from the town libraries. 

Encouraging as all this rapid devel- 
opment is in its effect upon social con- 
ditions, it places some hindrances in 
the way of the farmer’s patronage of 
the town library and makes the need 
of extension from the small library 
more obvious. New conditions make it 
less necessary for the farmer and his 
family to go to the town. He is becom- 
ing accustomed to having everything 
brought to his door, even the township 
school wagon serves him in conveying 
his children to and from the central 
school. 

The time is ripe for township exten- 
sion. The means is at hand or easily 
available, and we may reckon by the 
thousand those all over the country 
who are locally interested in rendering 
assistance in this far-reaching move- 
ment to bring the best literature into 
the more rural and remote sections of 
our territory. This is a day of doing 
new things. Let us push out and enter 
the open door. “What man has done 
man can do.” So it will be well to 


consider a few instances of effort put 
forth in other localities along this line. 


One method of accomplishing this end 


is by carrying the books into the rural 


districts in wagons specially fitted up 
for the purpose. We find this system 
at its best in the South and Southwest. 

In Providence, R. I., 70 per cent of 
the wage-earners are engaged in one of 
three industries: textile, jewelry, and 
foundry and machine works. The 
library there has collected 10,000 v. 
directly bearing on these industries, 
and they are carried to the people in 
the factories where a drafting table, 
tracing paper, dark room for develop- 
ing plates and other conveniences are 
a part of the equipment. 

Such innovations may seem unneces- 
sary to the old school librarian, or li- 
brary trustee, but in order to bring 
about the right use of our libraries, we 
must devise some means of bringing 
the people and the books together. “If 
the mountain will not come to Ma- 
homet, then Mahomet must go to the 
mountain.” 

The Traveling men’s association of 
the middle West has a system of plac- 
ing small libraries in the leading hotels. 
A book taken out from any of these 
is returnable to any other, where a new 
one may be drawn in its place. A good 
book is a safe and profitable companion 
for the lonely evening or the hour of 
delay, and many a man has _ been 
shielded from temptation by becoming 
interested in its pages. 

It will not be possible for all the li- 
brary boards to employ all these meth- 
ods of extension, but it will be possible 
for some of them to do something; the 
fuller the purse, the greater the oppor- 
tunity. The smaller the purse the more 
inventive genius will be put into the 
work. Let us not wait for the full 
purse to press forward in the work. 

In the discussion of this subject, it 
seems hardly the proper thing to talk 
about what we have done, but when 
you remember that “We are seven,” it 
at least divides the responsibility of 
any assumption on my part for as the 
foregoing shows, we are learners one 
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from another, and I have emphatic in- 
structions from our librarian to bring 
back a budget of ideas gathered from 
the discussion of this subject. 

Our library at Plainfield, Ind., is the 
outgrowth of a felt need. For three 
years its only source of income was 
from donations, proceeds of entertain- 
ments, musicals, literary and otherwise, 
rummage sales and markets. As soon 
as possible after the incorporation of 
our town, which made it possible for 
us to come under the general library 
law, we reorganized our working basis 
to meet its requirements and felt quite 
rich in the prospect we had of a little 
support without such strenuous effort. 
We have always had on our board per- 
sons who have had the work at heart, 
and even before we came under the 
general law, we welcomed country pa- 
tronage. Our two-tenths of a mill on 
the dollar now gives us about $275 per 
year from the township and although 
this is small, we are anxious that the 
township people shall have their full 
share of library service. We may have 
been to blame in the past that the peo- 
ple have not come to the library as we 
would like, but we feel that it is for 
us now to press it upon them. For 
more than a year this subject has 
claimed much of our time and thought. 
A committee was appointed more than 
a year ago, with instructions to select 
two persons from the country to assist 
in devising some plan. This committee 
chose the two school districts farthest 
from the library, and appointed one 
person from each. The result of a very 
enthusiastic meeting of this committee 
was a proposition to the board to ex- 
periment in these two districts, distant 
five and eight miles, respectively. Two 
“boxes suitable to carry the books, with 
lids to ’em and varnish on ’em,” were 
asked for and $25 with which to pur- 
chase some books for the especial use 
of the farmer, his wife, sons and daugh- 
ters in their progressive efforts in the 
new agriculture. The report made by 
the committee was accepted by the 


board and the committee continued to 
institute the work. 

We soon found that we could depend 
wholly upon -the member from eight 
miles away, and a busy farmer’s wife, 
for the selection of the special books 
best suited to their needs. We were 
so eager to help them to these interest- 
ing books on scientific farming that we 
surely gave them allopathic doses, di- 
viding the whole number between the 
two attractive and serviceable boxes, 
which had been furnished by a car- 
penter at the expense of $1.75 each. 
Books of history, travel, biography, fic- 
tion, poetry and children’s books, com- 
pleted the list, and for packing we used 
odd magazines and other periodicals 
with Youth’s Companions and Class- 
mates for the children and some stories 
that had been prepared for the purpose 
by removing the binding wire of odd 
magazines and then selecting the story 
or article desired and fastening again 
by stitching with a long stitch on the 
sewing machine. These booklets, paper 
and magazines, were not to be returned, 
but we hoped they would be worn out 
by much service. 

When these libraries were returned 
at the end of three months, we were 
asked that the next ones contain less 
technical and more light reading; re- 
porting, however, that one patron had 
read every book in the library in that 
time. The criticisms were just ones, 
and we have profited by them. 

The kind reception given to this ef- 
fort encouraged us to further trial, and 
another was placed, not, however, un- 
til after the librarian and one member 
of the board had paved the way by 
a visit to the school. The teacher’s co- 
operation had already been secured, and 
time was given for a little talk by the 
librarian about the use of books as 
school helps; a story was told to the 
interesting point and the book desig- 
nated that would tell them the rest. By 
a wise forethought the librarian had 
prepared herself with application slips, 
borrower’s cards, registration book, etc., 
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and before leaving the schoolhouse 16 
cards were issued to the eager children. 
The library was then taken to its 
destination, the home of a most in- 
telligent and progressive family, well 
liked by everybody in the neighbor- 
hood. A most profitable and pleasant 
morning in the service of extension, 
closed with a bountiful chicken dinner 
served by the new hostess-librarian. 

The extension agitation was kept up 
by the librarian, as people from the 
more remote parts of the township 
came to the library. We were soon 
asked by representatives from a new 
neighborhood if they might have like 
service, stipulating, however, that little 
fiction or light reading be sent. They 
wanted it mostly history, travel, biog- 
raphy, science, essays, poetry, etc., and 
special books on farming. 

Preliminary to this request a con- 
ference of the families of the section 
had been held and representatives of 
11 families expressd a dsire for the 
library and pledged their support to 
the movement. They selected the place 
for its home and in the choice displayed 
excellent judgment. 

We now have these four sub-stations. 
The working basis of each is that used 
in our central service, so that the cards 
of the borrowers may be used either 
place. A perfect record is kept, so 
that there need be no flaw in our 
statistical reports. 

We find by talking with the country 
people that they have more reading 
time in the summer, if any difference; 
they seem afraid that when the schools 
are out we will call in the books. We 
fee] that the all-year plan best fits the 
conditions we find, and that the best 
rural home available is the best ad- 
ministrative point. 

We hope to devise some plan by 
which frequent visits may be made to 
the schools, study club, mother’s club, 
etc., by our librarian, and some special 
work done for them. For with the 
small funds of the small library, in- 
genuity and self-sacrificing work on the 
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part of all concerned must take its 
place. In this work the teacher must. 
play a prominent part, and those of us 
who would see this practical side of li- 
brary work extended into the rural dis- 
tricts must favor the employment of the 
most efficient teachers in the country 
schools. For like the mother in the 
home, who must be “Jack of all trades” 
and good at all, if the highest ideal is 
attained, so must the teacher be not 
only everything to her school that can 
be comprehended in the one word 
“teacher,” but must become not only an 
administrative leader in this township 
extension, but the intellectual and social 
leader of the people in her neighbor- 
hood. The country pastor’s help and 
sympathy in this work is much to be 
desired, as is also that of the physician 
with a large patronage in the country. 

State and municipal legislation have 
paved the way for great strides in li- 
brary service, but it still remains to in- 
dividual effort to push the work. We 
who represent the controlling boards of 
the small libraries of the small cities 
and towns, must lay aside prejudice 
and conservatism and occupy the field. 
Our librarians are interested and will- 
ing to forge ahead, but the small funds 
at our disposal forbid an adequate li- 
brary force in most instances. Could 
each small library in the out townships 
have besides a thoroughly trained and 
enthusiastic librarian, a paid assistant, 
who should also be an apprentice, much 
more effective wo1k could be done. The 
mechanical desk work and much of the 
simple reference work for the school 
children could soon be placed in the 
hands of such apprentice; thus liberat- 
ing the librarians at times for work in 
the schools and neighborhood clubs in 
the out township stations. 

With our prospect of increased town- 
ship support under the new law, the 
serious hindrances to successful work 
will be at least partially removed and 
Wwe may the easier meet the changing 
rural conditions, with increased library 
activity. 
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Printed Series Cards for Public 
Documents 
Asa C. Tilton, chief of document department, 

Wisconsin historical library, Madison, Wis. 

A collection of public documents is 
composed chiefly of series, the units of 
which appear annually or biennially, or 
at irregular intervals, but in numerical 
sequence. Not only do these series 
grow through the publication of new 
volumes from year to year, but many 
of them will lack back numbers which 
are only gradually obtained. 

The method employed for cataloging 
these series should be one which will 
show at a glance the volumes of each 
in the library, will leave space in the 
right amount and at the right places on 
the card for entering accessions,— 
whether back numbers or the last issue, 
and will require the minimum amount 
of time for recording these accessions. 

Typewritten cards fulfill the first of 
these conditions; but it is difficult to 
leave space on them for additions where 
it will be needed; and the time required 
to run the card through the typewriter 
is considerable in view of the frequency 
with which it must be done. Items may 
be rapidly entered in pencil, but pencil 
writing is none too legible at best, and 
there is the same difficulty in leaving 
space for accessions. Unless this is 
done accurately, erasures will be neces- 
sary and they are likely to sin against 
neatness and legibility. 

The method in use in the New York 
public library, as described by Miss 
Hasse in the Library Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1906, is admirable for the full- 
ness and clearness of the entries and 
for the accuracy with which space is left 
for checking additions. But the time 
required for making the entries would 
seem to be considerable, whether this 
is done with the typewriter or with the 
pen. 

At the present time there are three 
libraries known to the writer which are 
using a somewhat similar method; but 
one which is simpler, which allows ad- 
ditions to be checked more quickly, and 
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which in consequence seems more prac- 
ticable for most libraries. The three 
libraries are the Essex Institute library, 
the Connecticut State library, and the 
Wisconsin Historical library. In this 
article I shall endeavor to describe 
briefly the use of the method in the last. 
No claim is made to originality, either 
in the form of the cards or the method - 
of using them. If other libraries are 
using it, it is to be hoped that they will 
make their experience known. 

Some four years ago Mr Thompson, 
of the Documents division of the 
Library of Congress, told me that Mr 
Dow, of the Essex institute, was using 
a card for checking reports and similar 
series on which the years were printed 
in regular sequence, so that in catalog- 
ing all that was necessary was to write 
the heading and check the volumes in 
the library by years. The method 
seemed to have so many practical ad- 
vantages that sample cards were ob- 
tained from Mr Dow with his permis- 
sion, most willingly given, to use them 
in the Wisconsin Historical library. His 
cards were somewhat modified by Mr 
Thwaites and myself, and they have 
been used, in the modified form, for 
several years in our document catalog 
with very satisfactory results. Mr God- 
ard, who already had thought of the 
method, adopted our cards for use in 
the Connecticut State library and has 
found them equally satisfactory. 

On the Essex institute card the years 
are printed across the card with check- 
ing space between each two. The prin- 
cipal change made on the Wisconsin 
Historical library card was to print the 
years in columns. It was thought that 
the column arrangement could be more 
easily read, and it also made possible 
the use of bracketing to indicate fiscal 
periods. 

The years are printed in columns of 
10. The bottom of the columns comes 
just to the perforation for the tray rod. 
Six columns are placed on a card,-and 
this leaves ample space for check marks, 
The right-hand column is close to the 
edge of the card, so that the checking 
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space always comes to the left and so 
that the call number may have its usual 
position. Just above the columns is 
printed: “Library has vols, for years 
checked.” At the top is blank space, 
sufficient for two typewritten lines for 
the heading. 


Library has volumes for years checked: 


1861 1871 1881 1891 1901 IQII 
1862 1872 1882 1892 1902 1912 
1863 1873 1883 1803 1903 1913 
1864 1874 1884 1804 1904 1914 
1865 1875 1885. 1895 1905-1915 
1866 1876 1886 1896 1906 1916 
1867 1877 1887 18907 1907 IQ17 
1868 1878 1888 1808 1908 1918 
1869 1879 1889 1809 1909 1919 
1870 1880 1890 1900 I9IO 1920 


In order to cover the years during 
which public documents—as we ordi- 
narily use the term—have been printed 
three such cards are needed. The first 
covers the years 1751 to 1800. On this 
card are five, not six, columns. The 
left-hand column is omitted so _ that 
scattering items may be written in over 
more than Io years—in the rare cases 
where items of earlier date may have to 
’ be recorded. The second card covers 
the years 1801 to 1860; and the third 
runs from 1861 to 1920. When that 
year is reached a fourth card will be 
added. 

The space available for the call num- 
ber allows of three lines of four figures 
each. If felt to be absolutely necessary, 
space for five or six figures could be 
obtained by crowding the columns to- 
gether toward the right. It may be 
suggested that if a new catalog for 
documents alone were being started, 
much larger cards might be used. This 
would leave more space between col- 
umns and a single card would cover a 
longer: period. But this would be at 
the expense of much wasted space on 
the typewritten cards which will always 
be present in considerable numbers for 
non-serials, references, etc. 

The name of the corporate author is 
typewritten at the top. As but a single 
line is provided for this, abbreviation is 
sometimes necessary. In case this is 
done the full entry is placed on the 
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back of the card, if demanded, for 
clearness. In the second line of the 
heading is written: “Annual .reports, 
Biennial reports,” or whatever other 
title may be called for by the particular 
series in hand. The heading is repeated 
on the second and third cards, when 
they are used—they are not tied to- 
gether—in order to avoid the necessity 
of taking from the tray more than the 
one having on it the year of a report 
to be added. 

When more than one card is called 
for to cover a series, “See next card, 
See preceding and next cards, See pre- 
ceding card” is placed at the lower 
right-hand corner of the respective 
cards. If there are notes on the back, 
“Over” is written at the lower left-hand 
corner. 

The cards are now ready for entering 
reports, and need not be again placed in 
the typewriter unless new notes are 
called for. 

Unnumbered reports are indicated by 
a simple check mark; numbered reports 
by the number. Unless the number ap- 
pears on the title page or at least in the 
text a volume is treated as unnum- 
bered. This is adhered to even for an 
unnumbered item in a series which is 
otherwise numbered and which leaves a 
number for the item in question. This 
shows at once that it is unnumbered, 
while its place in the series shows at a 
glance what its number must be. Nei- 
ther are errors in numbering corrected. 
The correct numbering can readily be 
ascertained by running. down the line 
of entries. In some cases a note may 
be advisable. Errors in numbering often 
persist for some time. If the correct 
numbers alone are given on the card, a 
student who has a bibliographical ref- 
erence taken from the books themselves 
may be confused. 

When a report is to be entered the 
period which it covers is ascertained as 
accurately as possible. If the fiscal year 
of an annual report coincides with the 
calendar year, the check or number is 
placed before that year, as printed on 
the card. Red ink is used that the 
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checking may contrast sharply with the 
black of the printed figures. If the fis- 
cal year does not coincide with the cal- 
endar year, the two years across which 
it cuts are bracketed and the check or 
number placed before tHe bracket. The 
date of the beginning of the fiscal period 
may be noted on the back of the card, 
if desired. A general note card at the 
beginning of the cards for a country, 
state, or city will usually explain the 
fiscal year and other similar points for 
all its publications. 

To illustrate by concrete examples: 
If we are cataloging an unnumbered 
annual report for the fiscal year 
which began July 1, 1895, and ended 
June 30, 1896, 1895 and 1896 are 
bracketed and a check placed before 
the bracket. If we have the journal of 
the 15th session of a house of repre- 
sentatives which began in 1825 and 
ended in 1826, those years are brack- 
eted and “15” written before the 
bracket. If the whole session fell within 
the year 1825, the “15” would come op- 
posite that printed year. Extra and 
adjourned sessions are checked with 
“ex.” and “adj.” 

Biennial reports are treated in similar 
fashion. If the biennial period covers 
exactly two calendar years, those years 
are bracketed. When there are both 
annual and biennial reports on the same 
card they may be distinguished by 
“An.” and “Bi.,” whenever necessary 
for clearness. Ordinarily a biennial will 
have a fiscal period which touches three 
calendar years. If, for instance, we 
have a biennial for the period from 
Nov. 1, 1896, to Oct. 30, 1898, with 
the number “Io” on its title page, the 
bracket runs from 1896 past 1897 to 
1898 and “ro” is written in front of 
the center of the bracket. 

It will be noticed that the last year 
of one decade comes at the bottom of 
a column and the first year of the suc- 
ceeding decade at the top of the next. 
When the fiscal period of a report runs 
from one decade into the next, the year 
in which it begins is written at the top 
of the next column. The bracketing 
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and checking are then done as usual. 
If the tenth biennial report just used 
in illustration is followed by another 
numbered “11,” 1898 would be written 
above 1900, the two years bracketed 
and “11” written before the’ bracket. 

The use of our form of card does 
not, naturally, compel the use of our 
system of bracketing. Documents may 
be checked on the cards by the year in 
which their period ends, the year in 
which they are transmitted, or in the 
case of journals of legislatures, the year 
in which a session begins. It may be 
remarked here, that the cards can be 
used for cataloging the reports and pro- 
ceedings of societies and other bodies 
as well as for public documents, 

When reports in collected documents 
or in journals are to be cataloged a 
second set of cards is required. ‘To the 
second line of the heading, as it stands 
on the cards for the separate reports, 
is added “in House journals,” “in Col- 
lected documents,” or whatever may be 
necessary. We might, thus, have in an 
extreme case the cards for the separate 
reports, followed by cards for the same 
reports in collected documents, house 
journals, senate journals, and session 
laws. On these analytical cards the 
year and volume of the journal or col- 
lected documents is used as the check 
mark. On a card for auditors’ reports 
in House journals a bracket joining 
1868 and 1870 with “71, 2” before it 
would show that the auditor’s report 
for the period 1868-70 is to be found in 
vol. 2 of the House journal for the 
session of 1871. 

For series where the chronological 
element does not enter and we have 
only numbers to consider, cards are 
used on which are printed numbers 
from 1 to 60, 61 to 120, etc., in col- 
umns of 10. Items in the library are 
then indicated by checks before the 
proper printed numbers. Such cards 
are used, for instance, in cataloging the 
bulletins of the bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

When the catalog cards are printed, 
others on thin stock should be ordered. 
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This can be done at small additional 
expense. The words: “Library has 
vols. for years [or numbers] checked” 
should be omitted, or in place of them 


printed, “Library — vols. for years 


[or numbers] checked.” Such cards 
are very useful for filling out and en- 
closing in letters asking for completion 
of files. 

The use of these cards, it must be 
admitted, presents difficulties in some 
cases. It is difficult to record on them, 
for example, all the editions of the Con- 
gressional directory of each congress; 
but this can be done if care is exercised. 
The space for the heading is limited; 
but a little ingenuity will get around 
most difficulties. The imprint and col- 
lation will be missed—by catalogers, 
probably by no one else; but they can 
be placed on the back of the card. To 
use the back of the card so freely for 
notes is heretical; but in actual practice 
it works no hardship. In the few cases 
where the “year series” and “number 
series” cards absolutely cannot be used 
typewritten cards can. Many of them 
are in every document catalog and a 
few in place of the printed cards will 
not bring confusion. 

The advantages of the cards in gen- 
eral much more than balance the dis- 
advantages in exceptional cases. These 
advantages are to be found in the fact 
that they show clearly the condition of 
the library’s file of a series of reports 
with all its vagaries, errors, and changes 
in numbering and fiscal period, that 
every entry has its fixed place, so that 
space is automatically left for entering 
other items of the series as they are 
obtained, and finally that accessions may 
be so quickly recorded. 





Inclination, when suffered to bias the 
judgment in embracing conclusions, acts 
like the magnet said to have been once 
secretly placed near a ship’s compass by 
a traitor, who, purposing to deliver the 
crew into the enemy’s hands, thus made 
all their diligence and skill only serve 
to further them in the wrong course. 
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Our Next of Kin 


Mary E. Robbins, director of Simmons college 
library school, Boston 

Most of us have found it necessary 
at some time to find out to whom the 
law would consign our material be- , 
longings, should we_ suddenly cease 
to need them. Often this legal dis- 
tribution is not in accord with our 
wishes, and we make a statement on 
paper of the arrangement that would 
please us—a will. To many all 
thought of these matters is repulsive. 
They have a superstitious feeling that 
it invites death, and postpone action 
indefinitely, often to the great disad- 
vantage of those near to them. 

I fear that we as librarians are 
rather likely to take this attitude with 
regard to our professional “next of 
kin,” the men and women who are to 
succeed us in our own libraries, and 
in the future library work of the coun- 
try. Should we not each make a li- 
brary will? We can best understand 
from what difficulties and embarrass- 
ments this may save our friends by 


remembering our own past expe- 
riences. 
There was that library position 


which you took after the sudden death 
of the woman who had been in charge 
for 20 years. One of the first things 
you did was to move into a corner that 
huge ‘Winged Victory,” against which 
everyone stumbled when turning into 
the reference room. The staff was 
composed of young people, there was 
nobody and no record to tell you that 
that special spot had been chosen, after 
much debate, by the club of women 
which presented the statue to the library 
several years ago, and that by moving 
it you had—all unwittingly—antago- 
nized some who might have been stanch 
friends. 

Again, in another town, there was no 
accessions book, but you found traces 
of such a record in the past. When was 
the change made, and just why? Surely 
it was not a sudden move; but must 
have been preceded by much thought, 
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discussion, and correspondence! But you 
search in vain for explanations. You 
can add case after case, where a few 
words from the person responsible for 
the action would have been most 
helpful. 

I know at least one library which 
keeps a log-book, or journal, in which 
is jotted down, with varying degree of 
fullness, the events of the library day. 
This does not include the statistics or 
matters which usually appear in a re- 
port—though it might—but those little 
items which make up the current events 
of the library’s life, which will be of 
the greatest help and interest to those 
who later on take up the business of 
carrying on the library, or of writing 
its history. 

But our responsibility to the future 
is not limited to our individual succes- 
sors. A public-spirited man does not 
confine his benefactions to his own 
family. So we must pass on to the 
library profession of the future all that 
is best and most helpful from our own 
professional experiences and accumula- 
tions. 

There are two very obvious ways of 
doing this; first by the recommenda- 
tion for positions of librarians now in 
the profession; second by suggestions 
to young men and women who are 
deciding upon their future occupations. 

Every librarian who has had ex- 
perience of any length has been called 
upon to recommond people for positions. 
It is often a delicate question to decide 
what and how much to say in such 
cases. We are torn between our good 
will toward the candidate and the li- 
brarian, and our desire to be truthful. 
I believe we should in all such cases 
consider carefully the demands of the 
position, and the characteristics and 
capabilities of the applicant, and then 
frankly give the results of our careful 
judgment. 

When a young woman is wanted for 
the charging desk, do not say that she 
has “a distinct personality” when you 
mean she has such an uncertain temper 
that a position dealing with the public 
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is impossible, though she may be an 
exceptionally fine cataloger. 

Remember there are square holes 
somewhere for square people, and much 
unhappiness and worry is saved if they 
get into them, even if a little longer 
waiting is necessary. I know a quiet, 
tactful man who is probably respon- 
sible for the personnel of more than a 
half of the library force in his com- 
munity. And it has all come about 
because of his ability to ‘“‘size up” peo- 
ple, and his honesty im stating both 
their strong and weak points. 

Even with thought and care in choice, 
the person does not always “make 
good,” as we expect. Different sur- 
roundings and associates bring very 
different results from those anticipated. 
But we have at least the satisfaction of 
having been deliberate and honest. 

Now the other question—how bring 
new material into the ranks of libra- 
rians? We all know that any degree of 
success brings imitation. It is this 
that causes colleges and schools to 
draw from the same localities year after 
year. It is success quite as much as 
heredity that gives us our famous fam- 
‘lies of ministers and lawyers. So every 
librarian has fond parents and inter- 
ested teachers calling attention to this 
or that young person who seems to 
them eminently fitted to go into library 
work. Often there is but an uncertain 
idea of the requisites for such work. 
But it is our duty to look into all 
these cases, and to keep out as well as 
to take in. 

The girl whose chief recommendation 
is that she is “so fond of reading,” 
may be so sentimental and absent- 
minded that the greatest kindness to 
her is to suggest some manual work 
to shake her out of her rut, and keep 
her out of the library; or she may have 
the mental concentration and avidity 
which, when developed, will make her 
an invaluable assistant. 

Many a lad who has no leaning to- 
ward any special profession, but a nor- 
mal fondness for books, good judgment, 
and the ability to get on with people, 
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given a college training, will prove an 
excellent librarian. 

There has never been a time when 
the outlook in the library profession 
was brighter. People are recognizing 
that to be a librarian, and a good libra- 
rian, is worth while. The scope of work 
is broadening and becoming more va- 
ried, and the end is not yet. 

There are possibilities for more types 
of workers. The salaries are about on 
a level with those of teachers and col- 
lege professors, and brain workers 
must either make a more united effort 
to rouse public seniiment to their 
needs, or learn to consider that other 
than money considerations enter into 
the question. 





President Eliot’s Book-Shelf Again 


To the Editor of Pusric Lrprartrs: 

I have not thought that President 
Eliot’s shelf of books really needed dis- 
cussion. Right as he was in his main 
thought that culture is a personal mat- 
ter, and excellent as in the main are 
the books in his suggested list, both 
the idea and the list were so obviously 
extreme or unbalanced, that it seemed 
hardly to call for more than supple- 
ment. I cannot suppose that President 
Eliot conceived himself to be uttering 
the whole truth. But the article on 
page 142 of Pupric Liprartes of 
April, if it does not call for some re- 
mark on Presicient Eliot’s suggestion, 
at least needs some comment on its 
own substance. I do not question the 
truth of what is said concerning the 
small regard for scholarship among us, 
though the situation is perhaps not so 
dire as represented, but I must protest 
against the characterization of Presi- 
dent Eliot as a promoter of “bachelor- 
ates while you wait.” One may differ 
from President Eliot with good reasons 
on the elective system, but to deal in 
slap-dash and extravagant generaliza- 
tions is hardly worthy of a serious per- 
son or publication. Though the author’s 
additions to President Eliot’s list will 
in large measure commend themselves 
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to those who are familiar with the 
books, on other grounds one must ques- 
tion his fitness to be the censor of 
President Eliot’s scholarship and cul- 
ture. Notice that he classes as pre- 
Shaksperian  Volpone (1605), The 
maid’s tragedy (c. 1611), The Duchess 
of Malfi (between 1612 and 1623), and 
The changeling (c. 1623). Only one 
of the plays mentioned, Faustus, can 
be called pre-Shaksperian. Surprising, 
indeed, is his remark that about “the 
only plays of Shakspere’s that command 
attention are The merchant of Venice 
and Richard III.” We provincials do 
not get much opportunity to see Shak- 
spere on the stage; but in my time on 
the plains we have had Macbeth more 
than once, The merchant of Venice, 
Romeo and Juliet, and one or two 
others, but not Richard III. If city 
experience be taken as the basis of the 
generalization, I have noted within a 
short time performances of Antony and 
Cleopatra, Hamlet, Julius Czsar, Mac- 
beth and The winter’s tale. It can be 
only an accident that I have not re- 
cently seen any accounts of the peren- 
nial favorites, As you like it, and 
Twelfth night. Of course I am not to 
be understood as saying. that the Mer- 
chant and the ruthless Richard are not 
also favorite plays. Something further 
might be said of the judgments passed 
on particular hooks, especially of the 
discrimination that balks at The blot in 
the ’scutcheon and swallows Clive, but 
I fear no good purpose would be 
served. 
Wm. H. Powers. 
Brookings, S. Dak., April 9, 1910. 





Practice Versus Theory—A Reply to 
Mr Dickinson 


In the April issue of Puntic Lrpra- 
ries Asa Don Dickinson ventures a 
solemn note of warning” against Paul 
D. Foster’s. advocacy of the clip- 
ping collection, which appeared in the 
Independent for Nov. 18, 1909. Mr 
Dickinson’s principal argument against 
the clipping collection is its cost in ob 
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taining, preparing for use and preserv- 
ing the material. Most libraries dupli- 
cate for circulation, the leading maga- 
zines. Those which are not duplicated 
are usually obtainable for the asking. 
People are always glad to give away 
what they do not want themselves. In 
the average American family, magazines 
accumulate with terrifying rapidity. A 
single advertisement in the daily paper 
will usually precipitate upon the libra- 
rian an avalanche of periodical ma- 
terial. To be sure, much of this ma- 
terial will be useless. But even so, 
there will be a great deal of value. In 
case only one magazine of a certain 
issue is at hand, and in that single 
magazine is a page upon both sides of 
which are printed two equally valuable 
articles, supply and demand will usually 
determine which article shall be pre- 
served, 

Perhaps no library in the country can 
afford to pay high salaried assistants 
for spending golden hours in the me- 
chanical preparation of clippings. But 
there are libraries where all of the as- 
sistants are not high salaried. There 
are libraries where student or appren- 
tice help can be turned to good account 
in this way. 

As for the expense for filing devices: 
pamphlet boxes are very cheap. So are 
filing cases. There are at least three 
libraries where filing cases, having a 
capacity of from 8000 to 10,000 
‘mounted clippings, cost from $32 to 
$50, the difference in cost depending 
upon the difference in construction. 

Filing clippings under subject head- 
ings is largely a duplication of the 
work done by the Reader's Guide. By 
following such method  cross-refer- 
ences are also necessary. These add 
materially to the cost. However, if the 
clippings are classified according to the 
Dewey classification, a logical arrange- 
ment is had and cross-references are 
not necessary. ‘This classified arrange- 
ment is made easily accessible to the 
person of ordinary intelligence by filing 
at the beginning, the index to the D. C. 

One of the points which Mr Dickin- 
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son concedes to Mr Foster is that of 
having material at hand which other- 
wise would be ‘“‘at the bindery.” Mr 
Dickinson suggests that “Public libra- 
ries might minimize this trouble by 
keeping their magazines unbound until 


they have become ‘back numbers’ 
indeed—say for five years!” Just what 
such a course would mean to the 


average public library only a_ public 
librarian can understand. Ii the libra- 
ry subscribed to 70 magazines, each 
issuing two volumes every year, one can 
easily imagine the vision of loveliness 
the periodical shelves would present. 
The writer once had the joy of admin- 
istering a library too poor to bind mag- 
azines. The volumes were tied up, 
labeled and placed on the shelves. In 
spite of great care and a vast amount 
of time expended upon them, the files 
would get wobbly, the covers torn, 
title pages and indexes lost, and single 
numbers misplaced. 

The strongest argument I have seen 
produced for a clipping collection, was 
produced in that same little jibrary. In 
two years’ time the reference resources 
of that library were increased four- 
fold by a clipping collection, which 
was made by apprentices and the staff 
at “odd moments.” As might be ex- 
pected, this had an immediate effect 
upon the influence of the library in the 
community. The public soon came to 
know that most of their wants could 
be supplied at the library by the very 
latest and best material. The joy of 
the art teacher, the club woman and the 
artisan, when told that “as many clip- 
pings as desired could be taken on one 
card,” more than paid the cost. 

Erne, F. McCo.ioven. 
Public library, Superior, Wis. 





Concerning Labels on Books 
Editor Puspric LipRARIEs: 

Without doubt, a label gilded on a 
book is more attractive than one pasted 
and written. Notes on this subject 
that have appeared lately indicate that 
some libraries find that they can gild 
labeis almost as cheaply as they can 
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paste them. Our experience is so dif- 
ferent from this that I think it may 
be interesting. The cost of Dennison 
labeis is too small to mentiou. The 
labor of putting them on and marking 
them means, in this library, not over 
six cents for 50 labels. The same 50 
labels could not be put on, in gold, 
even by a skilled, but poorly paid as- 
sistant for much less than $1. One of 
the notes on this subject, which I have 
mentioned, says that they would cost two 
cents each if done by an assistant who 
is paid 20 cents an hour. This would 
be $1 for 50, or $20 for a thousand, 
against $1.20 for the label method. 

D. 





The Stranger at A. L. A. 


I have just been reading of the plans 
for a great gathering of librarians at 
Mackinac, and, as, thinking of the at- 
tractions of a region not altogether un- 
known to me, 1 began the mental ad- 
justment of circumstances so as to per- 
mit of my attendance, I could not help 
a lurking question whether after all I 
really wished to go. It has been my 
privilege to attend only one meeting of 
the A. L. A. That in its main fea- 
tures was for me worth while. Yet 
there were some drawbacks, and _per- 
haps if I mention them, I may be voic- 
ing others’ experience, too. So speak- 
ing, however, I would not be under- 
stood as merely finding fault; for the 
drawbacks I speak of, if they exist— 
they may be of my manufacture—are 
remediable, 

To get at the point at once, there 
seemed to me a failure to make the 
stranger feel at home. The remem- 
brance of the charming acquaintances I 
made makes me hasten to prevent a 
misapprehension. [ experienced from 
individuals, with one exception, no 
shabby treatment; on the contrary, 
those whom TI became privileged to 
know, I found simple and cordial; 
there were, for example—but it would 
be invidious to single out any by 
name. But what was not true of indi- 
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viduals might still be true of the group. 
In the group I did think there was 
manifest a spirit of indifference. There 
were the ins and the outs, with the 
tacit assumption that the ins, to stay 
in, must of course not get anyone else 
in. Now this, if you think of it, must 
be galling to persons circumstanced 
like librarians and teachers. For no 
matter how humble relatively his posi- 
tion, still in his own little community, 
he is of consequence, able to say, if to 
only one other, Go, and he goeth. But 
I did not have in mind, as the last re- 
nark might suggest, the application of 
this criticism to what might be termed 
the politics of the association. It was 
almost wholly in its social aspects that 
I was interested. It seems to me in 
fact that it is in its social opportunities, 
rather than as a means of getting ac- 
complished any definite piece of work, 
or even in setting in motion any new 
undertaking, or even of imparting any 
bit of instructions, that the association 
meetings must justify their existence. 
But in its social opportunities the 
visitor has, I think, good reason for 
expecting the association meetings to 
be unique, to be, for him, to use a 
trite phrase, the event of his lifetime. 
Most of us, I think, are, to ourselves 
at least, rather humdrum people, and 
the routine of daily duty is not of a 
nature to get us out of the jog-trot 
pace. With no spirit of whining at 
one’s lot, one may say that he is daily 
brought into contact with the giddy 
and immature, with the crude and the 
matter-of-fact. These constitute the 
great bulk of those whom he must 
know; in fact, he probably seems to be 
himself properly classed in the same 
group. But he kas a thought, if only 
his self could get itself into expression, 
of a life above buttons, and he vague- 
ly longs for intimacy with the inspired 
of his own calling. This friendliness 
need not be of a very active sort; it 
may be only of the smiling, hand-shak- 
ing, listening sort—he has little to con- 
tribute to a conversation, unless it be 
of the Alcottian kind—but though pas- 
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sive, it must be genuine. He must for 
his own self-respect go away feeling, 
“T, too, am one of. them.” 

Let me protest again against being 
thought captious if I say that many 
have gone away from our library meet- 
ings without this satisfaction. I do not 
attach blame; if I did so, probably just 
as much would fix itself upon the 
stranger, who does not show a readi- 
ness for friendship, as upon the old- 
timer, who thoughtlessly merely enjoys 
his own preserves. If I have given 
the impression that I smell here the 
rat of self-seeking ambition, I must ad- 
mit, with Lowell’s candidate, that in 
fact “it don’t smell very strong.” 

The upshot of it is, if I may draw a 
moral, the exhortation, given mutually 
to the old-timer and to us, the visitors: 
“Come a thousand strong to Mackinac, 
but come with hand outstretched to 
shake and be shaken.” 

A Stranger. 





Library Under Criticism 


The Educational society of Baltimore 
has presented, through the press, a di- 
gest of opinion as to the facilities of- 
fered by the Enoch Pratt free library 
of Baltimore. A number of adverse 
criticisms on the administration were 
offered. A number of requests relating 
to the arrangement and administration 
were made, among which were a chil- 
dren’s reading room, a separate section 
for colored people, an opportunity to 
consult the larger dictionaries and at- 
lases in the reference room, a display 
of new books, a card catalog and a gen- 
eral cleaning up of the walls, ceilings 
and windows _ of the building. 

Dr B. C. Steiner has responded also 
through the press to the criticisms. He 
argues that there is no room in present 
quarters for catalog cases and to install 
them would cost about $15,000. The 
dictionaries are kept in the private of- 
fice because the office force uses them 
more frequently than the public. He 
says further that the construction of 
their building prevents open access, 


even though the board should recom- 
mend it. He says that it is impossible 
to carry out the suggestions because 
of lack of money. He adds: 

“We need money to provide an ex- 
tensive addition to the central library. 
It should be monumental in its archi- 
tecture, convenient and modern in its 
interior, and connecting with the pres- 
ent central building. Until that time 
it is useless to talk of establishing a 
technological room, a children’s reading 
room, a teacher’s room and an open- 
shelf room. 

“These are facilities which we have 
long since advocated in our report. We 
should also like to have sufficient money 
to convert the six branch libraries first 
built into open shelf libraries and to 
purchase more books.” 

The Educational society is composed 
of well-known educators connected with 
colleges and schools of the city. The 
membership embraces a number of emi- 
nent students and scholars. Established 
some time ago for mutual benefit and 
for the promotion of the literary life 
of the city, it meets monthly when some 
live topic touching on public welfare 
is discussed. Dr Edward F. Buechner, 
of Johns Hopkins university, is the 
president. 





League of Library Commissions 
Publications 


The League of library commissions 
has reprinted a special edition of the 
buying list of books for small libraries, 
compiled by Zaidee Brown, and recent- 
ly published by the New York state 
education department. Library com- 
missions, which are members of the 
league, may obtain copies at the rate of 
$3 a 100 by addressing the secretary 
of the league, Margaret W. Brown, 
Iowa library commission, Des Moines. 

The Wisconsin free library commis- 
sion has issued a reprint of the article 
on Publicity by Jeannette M. Drake, 
which appeared in the January number 
of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. A 
few extra numbers are available. 
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A disappointing law—It is a matter 
of considerable disappointment to li- 
brary directors in Illinois to find that 
the amendment of the law relating to 
the handling of the funds of public 
libraries does not in fact alter the 
matter from what it was originally. 
Library boards must still depend on 
ihe city treasurer’s convenience in 
paying the bills of the library, a mat- 
ter of considerable inconvenience and 
some loss at times. 

‘It is proposed to offer an amend- 
ment at the next session of the legis- 
iature that will really make the de- 
sired change. 

Rental collections in libraries—Several 
of the libraries in the larger cities have 
discontinued the plan of rental collec- 
tions of fiction. It is said in explana- 
tion that numerous commercial houses 
have adopted the plan and consequent- 
ly the patrons who feel they cannot 
wait for their turn at the public library 
copies can be served more easily by 


the commercial houses in most cases. 
The discontinuance of the plan by the 
library leaves the space, time and serv- 
ice absorbed by the rental collections 
to be given in other directions in the 
public library. 

This statement of the case is prob- 
ably true of the large cities, but in 
smaller places where renting fiction is 
not a business of the community, it 
may still be advisable for the public 
library to furnish the rental collection 
to its patrons for the satisfaction of 
the latter and as a means of economy 
of the funds of the library. 


The library is an educational institu-’ 


tion first and its first duty is to that 
part of the public that needs and wants 
its help along educational lines. 

Combining work in rural districts— The 
very excellent paper by Mrs Carter, 
given on page 175, suggests a new 
phase of library activity on the part 
of the state. In the early days of li- 
brary commissions there was so little 
of codperation between town and rural 
communities that the state commis- 
sions were obliged to perform much 
of the labor of extension of library 
privileges, leaving “the weightier 
matters of the law” for a more con- 
venient season. 

But with the close connection be- 
tween communities, which has de- 
veloped in the past 20 years, it would 
seem as if the actual work of delivery 
and handling of material might be 
delegated to those growing centers 
where facilities for doing the work, 
added to a knowledge of the com- 
munity, its needs and aspirations, of- 
fer the best medium for the right 
books reaching the right people at 
the right time. This is already done 
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in a multitude of places and there 
seems to be the greatest satisfaction 
with the methods, and no loss either 
of interest or effectiveness in the work. 


A center of distribution for a 
smaller unit than the whole state 
has proven most satisfactory. If the 


plan of district, county or township 
library cooperation grows, as it should, 
it will leave the state supervision more 
time to help the librarians, the library 
trustees and the federated interests, 
with instruction, counsel and persona! 
aid, something that is too often lacking 
now, or of merely a perfunctory char- 
acter. 

The state superintendent of schools 
at the service of school authorities of 
every degree, forms an example of 
what a similar officer might do for 
libraries, if the state library com- 
missions no longer found it necessary 
to give a considerable part of their 
time and effort to providing material 
help for the libraries of the state. 

Another consideration of moment 
is the economy of the cooperative 
method by combining the income of 
several small units, the sum total of 
which will provide more for each and 
all the units than any of them could 
furnish for itself working alone. 

These things seem to foreshow a 
new development in library activity 
of considerable importance. 

Done, once for ali—The idea advanced 
by Mr Wheeler of Public library of Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in his letter to Spe- 
cial Libraries, of having a number of 
libraries combine with others interested, 
to publish a list of trade and artisan 
references for all is bound to take form 
sooner or later. 


IgI 
There is much to be said in favor 
of the proposed preparation of lists 
for the various libraries as a means of 
economy and conservation of time and 
strength. There is room for query, 
if not for criticism, as to the wisdom 
of hundreds of libraries doing the same 
thing in the same way for the same 
purpose, individually. Lists of books 
on this, that and the other topic made 
up from exactly the same material in 
various libraries are collected, prepared 
and printed, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. The libraries all have 
about the same material on their shelves 
and there is no good reason why the 
listing should not be done, once for 
all, by one agent, and then distributed 
with local imprints as desired by indi- 
vidual libraries, 

A similar thing that has been men- 
tioned before and which is here re- 
peated, even though it may be misunder- 
stood, is the waste of time, money and 
strength that is badly needed for other 
purposes, in preparing, editing and 
printing a list on library topics by the 
various State library commissions. After 
a commission has grown to the extent 
of having lines of communication with 
the various library interests in the state 
it is well, without a doubt, to have means 
oi communication and exchange of con- 
ditions between the various local library 
forces. But as evidenced by one of 
the new commissions that advertises 
its first work to be the printing of a 
list of libraries in the state and the 
publication of a bulletin, there seems 
to be a following after the efforts of 
other commissions, to the detriment, 
if not the neglect, of the more important 
work of investigation, consultation and 
advice that is so plainly needed through- 
out that particular state. “The duty 
next at hand” is as imperative in li- 
brary work as in any other line of 
activity. 
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The Paper and Binding of Recent 
Lending Library Books 


The lecture by Cedric Chivers on 
“The paper and binding of recent 
lending library books,” given at Bret- 
ton Woods in July, 1909, and reported 
in the A. L. A. proceedings, breaks 
new ground. It is valuable as direct- 
ing attention to the familiar fault of 
so many recent books, namely their 
unreliable and extravagantly weak 
paper. 

When Mr Chivers found that efforts 
to bind modern books in an effective 


fashion for public use were not as_ 


completely successful as the care ex- 
ercised in method, workmanship and 
materials warranted, he began an in- 
vestigation which resulted in discov- 
eries interesting alike to the librarian, 
the bookbinder and the publisher. 

The salient features which he dis- 
covers and asks librarians to bear in 
mind are the deterioration of paper 
in its tensile strength in recent years, 
and the greater range of thickness of 
the leaves of books. 

From figures compiled from an ex- 
amination of over 5000 books he 
shows that since the year 1890 the 
paper used for modern books has de- 
teriorated more than one-half,—from 
100 per cent to 38 per cent. Also that 
paper varies much more in thickness 
than formerly, as between an average 
of from .0038” and .0066” before A. D. 
1890 to a variation so large as between 
0025” and .01325” in 1909. It is seen 
that papers much thinner, and again 
papers of more than double the thick- 
ness than were employed with books 
only 20 years ago, are now frequently 
used. 

Without discussing the publishers’ 
reasons for this it is evident Mr Chi- 
vers proves his point that in book- 
binding due regard should be paid to 
facts as important as these, and bind- 
ing should be adapted to the diver- 
gent qualities here recognized. 

Having demonstrated that the book- 
binding craft had been adapted to 
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and. dealing with a material as strong 
as to withstand strains of 30, 40 or 50 
pounds to the inch, Mr Chivers showed 
how in these days the traditional 
methods are comparatively ineffective 
since they have to deal with a ma- 
terial able to withstand only strains 
of four, three, two and one pound to 
the inch. 

Attention is directed, also, to the 
fashion of impregnating the paper pulp 
with air by whisking or beating it into 
a souflé, which results in the papers 
known as “featherweight” now so much 
in vogue. This kind of paper—and 
very much of it is used both in thin 
and thick qualities—is seen to possess 
another disadvantage in the remarkable 
weakness caused by the necessary fold- 
ing of the sheet. It is shown that such 
papers lose one-half of their strength 
by being folded only once. What hap- 
pens to a book composed of the thick 
variety of this kind of paper after a 
short use is easily conjectured and by 
experience is woefully soon appreciated. 

It is claimed by Mr Chivers, who 
treats the subject from the point of view 
of the bookbinder anxious to bind books 
well, that such papers when thin may be 
made to serve economically by a cer- 
tain method of oversewing, and he 
shows that while the fibrous direction 
of the paper is in the wrong way for 
satisfactory sewing in the ordinary fash- 
ion, it is actually an advantage to find 
the grain of the paper in this way when 
the leaves are to be treated by over- 
sewing. 

The direction of the fiber in a paper 
is quite fully dealt with and valuable 
Statistics are submitted. These show 
that for papers of good quality, it is a 
matter of importance that the fibrous 
direction should be across the page. 

It is seen that with the majority of 
American books the fibrous direction is 
up and down the leaf, and this is the 
weak direction when books are sewed 
through the folded back. It is a serious 
disadvantage with the great majority of 
papers now used, and in Mr Chivers’ 
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judgment helps to explain the futility 
of some of the attempts now made to 
strengthen bookbinding without resew- 
ing the book. 

When papers of too thick a kind are 
used, it is claimed no other treatment 
than guarding each leaf is economically 
possible, and the lecture shows the pos- 
sibility of this being effected at small 
cost. 

Calendered and hot-pressed papers are 
also dealt with, and by means of a 
series of microphotographs, diagrams 
and charts the whole subject is most 
clearly treated, 

The statistics show how costly are 
many lending books in comparison with 
others of the same published price. The 
small service one book will render, 
shown by the number of issues it un- 
dertakes, and the lengthened life and 
loaning capacity of another book, is 
very interesting and valuable to ob- 
serve. It is proved that even when 
well cared for they show remarkable 
divergence in practical value, so that 
one book published at $1.50 will serve 
twice and thrice as long as another 
published at the same cost. 

In view of the reasons for these dis- 
proportionate values, discovered by the 
exhaustive inquiry Mr Chivers under- 
took and made known in the compre- 
hensive illustrated report under review, 
he thinks that librarians will do well to 
watch and take advantage of any well- 
conducted effort to obtain such a de- 
sirable result as shall largely reduce the 
cost of loaning a book. It is demon- 
‘strated that better paper and bookbind- 
ing adapted to the varying qualities of 
paper would effect very large savings. 
With limited funds for their purchase 
books must come under full review as 
to their values, and it would some- 
times be a feature in deciding a pur- 
chase, when the literary and library 
value is nearly alike, whether a book 
will give 25 to 40 issues, or allow of 
being loaned 100 to 125 times. 

Publishers will perhaps be as much 
interested as librarians in the facts set 
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forth by Mr Chivers. It would un- 
doubtedly be more agreeable to the 
makers of books to issue them with 
satisfactory paper than in such qualities 
as are here made known, and now that 
the matter has been taken up in this 
practical manner, something may be 
done in the way of remedy. Whether 
a book costs one cent or five cents to 
loan is certainly a matter of great im- 
portance, and it appears to be proven 
that the question is as serious as this. 

Carrying as it does, such a variety of 
illustrations, diagrams, microphotos, etc., 
entailing great labor and expense, but 
making clear the points of his argu- 
ment, the address will appeal to all 
those librarians who are interested in 
binding, and they must gratefully ap- 
preciate the efforts Mr Chivers made 
to present a paper that really gives 
valuable information. 


The Old Librarian’s Almanack* 


We have been waiting until the 
storm blew over before reviewing the 
almanack and the very learned Mr 
Bean. It was made plain to us that 
if he was not a flesh and blood libra- 
rian of the olden time, he was never- 
theless a fine creation of kindred 
minds, and well worthy of respect 
and of kind and judicious treatment. 

We understand that the editors 
thought it was a good thing, (or they 
would not have brought it out), but 
they did not think it had so much 
verisimilitude as to deceive the elect 
and learned people. It really was a 
good joke and only meant as such, 
but in some quarters we are afraid it 
was taken almost too seriously. One 
critic sagely wrote that he did not 
know that Mecum printed in New 
Haven in 1774; and another man 
thought the signature on the title 
page was traced, although the type 
was that used by Mecum. And we 
~ *The Librarian’s Series, edited by John Cot- 
ton Dana and‘ Henry W. Kent. 

No. 1—The Old Librarian’s Almanack, by 
Philobiblos for 1774. New Haven, 1773; 


now reprinted for the first time by the Elm 
Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt., 1909. 
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all remember the reviews in the Out- 
look and the New York Sun. 

The make-up is good, the usual 
astronomical data are there, the usual 
wild guesses at the weather are just 
as correct as those of today, the 
poetry adorning each month is an- 
tique and in praise of books and read- 
ing; the book is well fortified with 
ample quotations from contemporary 
librarians who never existed. 

Fassing now to the book itself let 
us consider some of the sayings of 
the gentle Mr Bean, who is now only 
represented by a few mild bookish 
librarians, mainly in those libraries 
somewhat removed, not alone from; 
the noise and bustle of the street, but 
also from some of the strenuousness 
of our modern library world. 

The librarian, says Jared, should 
be as a keeper of the books of “sober 
and godly life, learned, virtuous, 
chaste, moral, frugal and temperate.” 
He should choose his books “with 
care and circumspection.” In other 
words, he favors book censorship, and 
so do we. We exercise some of it, 
and could indulge in a whole lot more 
to our advantage as both librarians 
and individuals. 

His remarks on library economy of 
course do not agree with all of our 
modern teachings. But the book ‘is 
the main thing after all. I have act- 
ually seen a book cataloged out of 
its covers by reason of scores of 
nicely written cards stored within it, 
all of no earthly use. It was a case 
of tithing the mint, anise and cumin 
and forgetting the weightier matters 
of the law. Fortunately, after a quar- 
ter century of cataloging and classi- 
fying mania, we are coming back to 
the idea that the librarian and the 
book and the reader are a better com- 
bination than the reader and the card 
catalog. Unless the reader be strong 


and vigorous, or determined and per- 
sistent, it is much to be feared that 
he sometimes failed to get past those 
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fearfully and wonderfully made cata- 
logs. 

Mr Bean does not favor the open 
shelf plan, and in his times it cer- 
tainly was not always good for the 
books. Books were valuable in those 
days on account of their scarcity. 
Nowadays they are too plentiful, and 
too cheap also, it is much to be 
feared. 

Mr Bean pays his respects to the 
physical enemy of the book, the cock- 
roach, in vigorous language. His 
twentieth century successor is the 
dear reader, who so marks, mutilates 
and defaces a volume as to necessi- 
tate its withdrawal. 

Mr Bean did not favor lowering 
the age limit. That is a question for 
the children’s librarians to settle, so 
we pass it on to them at their next 
annual session. 

The classes of readers Jared ta- 
boos would in this day and age seri- 
ously deplete those sacred statistics 
which cost so much and mean so 
little. 

Mr Bean we are afraid was a 
bachelor and his remarks on women 
readers seem tinctured with a sub- 
acid flavor. We are afraid if his feel- 
ings in regard to the gentler sex were 
held by the many today, our libraries 
would not only lack most of their 
readers, but many of them would 
close their doors. But, of course, he 
could not be expected to anticipate 
the modern woman, and no more can 
we determine what the woman of 
2010 will be! So we leave the future 
to deal with the past and flee this 
topic which, if not dangerous, is at 
least unsettling to one’s nerves. 

The librarian of those days knew 
books by the only sure way, that of 
reading them. Mr Bean says, “there 
is none so felicitous as the librarian 

... no other profession is like his, 
no other so happy.” .... “The li- 
brarian ministers to the wisdom and 
delight of mankind.” Who ever heard 
of a monument to a librarian? In 
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spite of all our professional pride, 
isn’t he a negligible quantity, even in 
the dedication of his new building 

given by A. C.)? 

This almanack brings back to us 
memories of the old library room, 
dusty and dirty, the pine shelving 
and rare smell of old bindings, the 
thick books and thin, short books and 
tall books, bound in vellum, calf or 
sheep, well printed and respectable— 
a place where one might spend many 
an hour in quiet absorption of the 
good things of life, far removed from 
the world’s bustle. 

The poem on Ars Bibliothecarii, too 
long to be quoted, contains the gist 
of the library creed of gentle Mr 
Bean. Let us be thankful for his 
kindly, grave and shrewd advice. Let 
us take more time to read and think 
and less time to talk, and thank him 
for his little book, which is good 
enough to be true. 

We congratulate the author of the 
book on being able so cleverly to pro- 
ject himself into the past, as to de- 
ceive even the very elect.. 

The book is well worth owning and 
reading. Let us be thankful that one 
with humor, imagination and sym- 
pathy has created for us dear old 
Jared with his gentle comradeship 
and his ardent love of books. 

Grorce E. WIRE. 

Worcester, Mass. 





One book was stolen from the stacks 
on a call-slip by means of a false name 
and address. As this is the first case 
of the kind, it might not be worth men- 
tioning if it were not that the book 
was the fourth copy of the work to be 
taken, and had been removed from the 
reading room on account of the pre- 
vious losses. It would seem as if only 
the medieval method of lock and 
chain would suffice for. some books, 
though the modern hotel method of key 
tags might be tried—Report of The 
John Crerar library. 


Ontario Library Association 
Meeting for 1910 


The tenth annual meeting of the 
Ontario library association held in To- 
ronto, Easter Monday and Tuesday, 
March 28-29, surpassed all previous 
meetings in attendance and interest. 

The reports of the officers and of the 
standing committees indicated an activ- 
ity in the library world during the past 
year, very much exceeding anything 
previous. 

All sessions of the meeting were well 
attended and discussions were full of 
interest and very freely participated in. 

The presence of the recently ap- 
pointed Inspector of public libraries, 
W.R. Nursey, and of several visitors 
from across the line added very con- 
siderably to the interest of the meeting. 
The American visitors included Dr N. 
D. C. Hodges, Cincinnati, president of 
the American iibrary association; Miss 
Ahern, Pusiic Lrprartes, Chicago, and 
Mr Cedric Chivers. Edward F. Stevens 
of the Pratt institute free library was 
to have been present but was unfor- 
tunately detained. 

The annual report of Secretary E. A. 


‘Hardy, Toronto, contained a_ historical 


sketch of the association and referred 
in detail to the work of the year. 

The treasurer’s report was quite satis- 
factory, showing a tidy surplus, 

The report of the committee on 
Quarterly Bulletin stated that Mr Hardy 
had been appointed as editor and that, 
beginning with the January number of 
this year, there would be published in 
addition to lists of current best books, 
brief Canadian bibliographies, and that 
also some space would be given to dis- 
cussion of library methods. 

L. J. Burpee, Ottawa, presented the 
report of the committee on public docu- 
ments. Arrangements are being nego- 
tiated between the King’s printer and 
the committee by which the libraries 
of the province will be divided into 
three classes: a) the larger libraries 
which will be government depositories, 
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b) intermediate libraries to receive a 
limited list of public documents, c) the 
smaller libraries to receive only publi- 
cations of general interest or of special 
value to the locality they serve. 

The report of the committee on libra- 
ry institutes was presented by A. W. 
Cameron and was an exhaustive review 
of the year in this direction. The re- 
port was in printed form for distribu- 
tion and contained much interesting in- 
formation, covering very fully the fol- 
lowing points: 

The matter of holding institutes was 
made possible by legislation of 1909, 
which authorized the Minister of edu- 
cation to provide for them, and also 
for the payment of the expenses of one 
representative from each library. The 
law also provides that if a board, after 
having received notice of the date for 
holding a library institute, should not 
send a delegate to such a meeting, the 
minister might withhold a sum not ex- 
ceeding $5 from the government grant 
to that library. 

The committee arranged for 11 in- 
stitutes covering the libraries of the en- 
tire province with five exceptions. In- 


stitutes were held at Chatham, St. 


Catherine, Brantford, Ottawa, London, 
Stratford, Collingwood, Berlin, Belle- 
ville, Lindsay and Orangeville. There 
were 213 libraries represented, the 
largest number being at Stratford, 
where 30 libraries were represented ; 
the smallest at St. Catherine, where 
nine were represented. There were 
175 libraries in these districts unrepre- 
sented. Out of the 213 not more than 
60 had ever sent delegates to the On- 
tario library association meetings, thus 
150 libraries in Ontario came in per- 
sonal contact for the first time with 
the work of the modern library move- 
ment through the institutes. 

The topics presented covered a wide 
range and were intended to meet the 
needs of the small library particularly. 
Some general addresses on the possi- 
bilities of the library by prominent 
library workers broadened the outlook 
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on the library field. The correspond- 
ence which followed the institutes 
showed widespread interest among the 
libraries in following up the work. 

The committee on check list of Ca- 
nadian periodicals reported progress 
through H. H. Langton. The com- 
mittee has in hand the preparation of a 
catalog of Canadian periodicals, includ- 
ing publications of societies with his- 
torical notes, comprising all such pub- 
lications that have been issued in Cana- 
da down to the present day, and libra- 
ries and private collectors are invited to 
coéperate with the committee. 

The presidential address by Judge 
Hardy, referred to the rapid changes 
taking place in the character of our 
public libraries as they are coming 
more and more into line with modern 
progress. They should aim to become 
a dynamic in each community’s life; 
hence the necessity of good librarians. 
The president advocated the establish- 
ment of a library school in Ontario, be- 
ginning with a summer school. He also 
urged that boards should send _ their 
librarians from time to time for brief 
visits to other libraries. Another sug- 
gestion was that the Quarterly Bulletin 
be issued in a sufficiently large edition 
that a copy could be handed to every 
member of library boards and library 
staffs. He was strongly of the opinion 
that the department of the inspector of 
public libraries was very much over- 
worked and undermanned and should 
be very materially strengthened at an 
early date. 

Inspector of public libraries, W. R. 
Nursey, spoke on the library situation. 
After referring to his. recent appoint- 
ment, he noted that he found three 
things of special importance: the prob- 
lem of the small library, children’s 
work, and technical education through 
the public library. To these he was 
giving special attention in so far as 
his other duties would permit. The in- 
spector paid a high tribute to the O. 
L. A. for the great library revival in 
Ontario during the past few years. 

“The small library’s problems” was 
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the subject of a very able paper by 
A.. Denholme, warden of Kent county. 
(This paper will appear in Pustic 
LrpraRIEs later.) 

The discussion that followed was es- 
pecially vigorous. An hour had been 
reserved on the program for discussion 
and was found to be quite too short 
for all who wished to speak. 

The evening session was devoted to 
the question of technical education in 
public libraries. 

The report of the special committee 
on technical education in public libra- 
ries presented by D. M. Grant was ex- 
tremely interesting. This report was 
also printed for distribution at the 
meeting. The report was really from 
a sub-committee which, accompanied by 
Inspector Nursey, had spent some time 
in visiting libraries in the United States 
where special attention was given to 
technical matters. Fifteen suggestions 
as to the development of the work in 
Canada were offered by the committee, 
as well as the most earnest commenda- 
tion of the results of the help afforded 
by the library in technicai matters. 

The report occasioned a very ani- 
mated discussion and was followed by 
a paper on the “Public library and 
technical education,’ by Edward F. 
Stevens, librarian of Pratt institute free 
library. Mr Stevens’ paper was an es- 
pecially able and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject. 

The Tuesday morning session was 
opened by a very charming paper by 
B. Mabel Dunham on “Methods of 
reaching the people.” Miss Dunham, 
according to her paper, had been hon- 
ored recently with a visit from Herr 


Weissnichtwer, Utopia. The old gentle- - 


man very kindly elaborated for her ben- 
efit the characteristic features of Uto- 
pian libraries, naturally somewhat to 
the disadvantage of Ontario libraries. 

The paper was in part as follows: 


Methods of reaching the people 


The public library must depend upon its 
own powers of attraction to reach the peo- 
ple. The attractions generally offered are 
a beautiful building, improved methods, books 


and magazines, and, lastly, the librarian and 
the board, but this order should be re- 
versed. On the board depends the choice of 
the librarian whose duty it is to know his 
books and his people. In the selection of 
books and magazines he must be guided by 
Canadian catalogs and indexing magazines, 
which do not yet exist. He must teach the 
people the methods used at the library. 

The librarian begins his work with the 
children by securing the sympathy of the 
teachers, personal and written invitations, 
various kinds of competitions, lists of- sug- 
gested books graded to suit the age and 
ability of the pupil can all be used to ad- 
vantage ‘with juvenile readers, 

The work is continued when children 
leave school by sending lists of books to 
factories and stores, to different organiza- 
tions in the churches, to the Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M. C. A,, and bibliographies on dif- 
ferent subjects are kept at the library for 
reference. When school days are over, the 
public press should continue the work of 
the teacher. 

If the wants of the dissatisfied reader are 
outside the pale of the library, he should be 
told; if not, the deficiency should, in time, 
be remedied. The duplications of popular 
books, the request card system and a seven- 
day limitation on certain books, would do 
away with much dissatisfaction. 

Old magazines donated by the people 
greatly increase the efficiency of the refer- 
ence department and the interest taken in it. 

One fault, that of continually making mis- 
takes, should not be tolerated in any library. 

Canadians have much fo learn in library 
economy, but the greatness of the work 
serves as a challenge to the worthy libra- 
rian. 

Dr Otto Klotz, chairman of the 
Public library committee, Ottawa, pre- 
sented “The trustees’ duty to the libra- 
ry” in a very vigorous paper. Dr 
Klotz has a high ideal of the trustees’ 
duty to the constituency, the library 
staff and the general work of the li- 
brary. 

Resolutions were adopted approving 
of the establishment of a library school 
and urging the strengthening of the in- 
spector’s department by additions for 
the staff. 

A resolution of condolence in refer- 
ence to the death of the late Inspector 
T. W. H. Leavitt, was also adopted. 

Other resolutions with reference to 
the preparation of the Canadian 
bibliography, grants to small libra- 
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ries, extension of the work of li- 
brary institutes and library training in 
Normal schools were submitted and 
referred to the executive committee. 

The invitation of Dr G. H. Locke, 
librarian of the Toronto public library, 
to hold the 1911 meeting in the Toronto 
public library was accepted with ap- 
plause. 

The officers for the coming year 
are: President, A. W. Cameron, B. A., 
Woodstock; first vice-president, L. J. 
Burpee, Ottawa; second vice-president, 
C. R. Charteris, M.D., Chatham; sec- 
retary, E. A. Hardy, B.A., Toronto; 
treasurer, H. H. Langton, B.A., Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Councilors: G. H. Locke, M. A., 
Toronto; W. F. Moore, Dundas; Mrs 
E. J. Jacobi, Oshawa; David Wil- 
liams, Collingwood; D. M. Grant, B. 
A., Sarnia; H. J. Clarke, B. A., Belle- 
ville; His Hon. Judge Hardy, ex- 
president, Brantford. 





Indiana Library Trustees’ Association 
First meeting 


The first regular meeting of the In- 
diana library trustees’ association was 
held in the state house, Indianapolis, 
March 30-31. T. F. Rose of Muncie 
was the presiding officer. 

The first topic on the program was 
the Organization of the library board. 
D. C. Thomas, secretary of the Library 
board, Elkhart, led this discussion and 
spoke from the standpoint of a library 
operating under the law of IgoOI-03. 
He spoke of the great importance of a 
proper and full organization of the 
library board, but cautioned against 
over-organization. In considering the 
statute provisions, he urged that, in ap- 
pointing members, the various appoint- 
ing powers should be sure that their 
appointees are thoroughly interested in 
the work, are capable of properly man- 
aging the affairs of a library, and are 
not selected for personal or political 
reasons. In chcosing officers, the mem- 
bers of the library board should be 
particularly careful to choose the. per- 


sons best qualified to fill the places. 
The duties of each officer were very 
clearly enumerated. Since, by law, the 
treasurer of the town or city is the 
treasurer of the library, the library 
board should see that its funds are kept 
separate and should, through its secre- 
tary, check the accounts with the treas- 
urer at least every three months. In 
regard to committees, Mr Thomas 
stated that, in his opinion, two, the 
building and the book committees, are 
sufficient. He urged especially that 
the book committee be small, the libra- 
rian and one member of the board be- 
ing adequate. 

The most important duty of a library 
board is the selection of a librarian, for 
upon this choice depends largely the 
success of the library. The librarian is 
the executive officer of the library, the 
board being the legislative body. The 
ability of the librarian will be tested 
by the results of his work, therefore 
he must be given ample scope to prove 
himself. He should attend all meetings 
of the board, give a monthly report of 
his work, and make recommendations 
for its advancement. In conclusion, 
Mr Thomas emphasized the importance 
of library boards keeping in mind their 
legal rights. The law gives them ab- 
solute control of everything connected 
with the library. If the library is in 
need of more funds, then it is the duty 
of the library board to increase the tax 
levy for library purposes provided it 
does not exceed the limit of the law. 

Mrs Besse E. Fifield, secretary of 
the library board, Whiting, opened the 
discussion, followed by a general dis- 
cussion in which the duties of different 
committees, book selection, and buying, 
rules and regulations were topics con- 
sidered. 

In the absence of W. A. Wirt, super- 
intendent of city schools, Gary, W. P. 
Hart took the topic, “How shall the 
school board manage the library under 
its control?” He told of the plan at 
Huntington, where the school board 
has supervision of the public library, 
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but delegates all its powers to a library 
committee composed of two representa- 
tives from each city ward, appointed by 
the school board. A similar system is 
followed by the school board at Gary, 
where the number of the library com- 
mittee is limited to five members.  T. 
F. Fitzgibbon of Columbus and Joseph 
McGowan of the Indianapolis school 
board spoke of the management of the 
library by direct supervision of the 
school board. 

On Wednesday evening the meeting 
was held in one of the galleries of the 
John Herron art institute and Secre- 
tary Chalmers Hadley of the A. L. A. 
read a paper on “The library trus- 
tee: His responsibilities and privileges.”’ 

Following this address, an informal 
reception was held, the trustees being 
the guests of the Indianapolis library 
club. The Saint Gaudens exhibit was 
the attraction in the institute galleries. 

As an introduction to township ex- 
tension work, Mrs Carter on Thursday 
morning gave a history of the travel- 
ing library system as it has been devel- 
oped in the United States. She showed 
that, while great success has followed 
the inauguration of this system in 
many states, there are some limitations 
to its effectiveness. It is almost im- 
possible for the distributing agent to 
know intimately local conditions. It is 
difficult to get the proper person to 
take charge of the books. Many rural 
communities will not avail themselves 
of the privilege of getting books from 
the state. The books sent are often 
misfits, because of the failure to know 
local conditions and the character of 
the readers. Recent legislation has 
sought to remedy these apparent hin- 
drances by passing the law which pro- 
vides for a township tax sufficient to 
justify the extension of public library 
privileges to the residents of the town- 
ship.* 

On Thursday afternoon, Judge C. C. 
Hadley of the appellate court read a 


*Mrs. Carter’s paper in full will be found else- 
where in this number of PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


paper on “Library legislation.” It was 
in the nature of a synopsis of all the 
important laws that have been exacted 
dealing with libraries. Beginning with 
the framers of the first constitution 
who provided for a system of county 
libraries, Indiana lawmakers have al- 
ways remembered the importance of 
such legislation. Previous to 1875 
three kinds of libraries were provided 
for, the county, the association and the 
township, and although these old libra- 
ries are sometimes scorned because not 
many of them were able to continue 
their existénce, Judge Hadley testified 
to their value from his own experience. 

Since that time the important laws 
have provided for libraries under school 
board control, for a public library com- 
mission, for libraries under a special 
library board, and for township exten- 
sion by these libraries. 

“Under the present system every 
person, even in the remotest corners of 
the rural districts, may obtain access 
to the world’s best literature, a condi- 
tion that has its foundation in the wis- 
dom of our forefathers but which has 
gone beyond their highest hopes.” 

Following this, Secretary Carl H. 
Milam of the Public library commis- 
sion read a short paper dealing with 
some practical questions that have 
arisen in the interpretation of the law. 

The business session was held on 
Thursday morning. A_ constitution 
which had been prepared by a commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose was 
adopted with but slight changes. It 
provides for a membership of trustees, 
libraries, persons connected with the 
Public library commission and others 
elected by the executive board; for dues 
of one dollar a year; and for an annual 
meeting to be held in Indianapolis in 
November. 

A nominating committee, appointed 
at this session, reported at the after- 
noon meeting the following officers, all 
of whom were elected: President, E. 
G. Bauman, Mount Vernon; vice-pres- 
ident, Mordecai Carter, Danville; secre- 
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tary, D. C. Thomas, Elkhart; treasurer, 
Mrs Besse E. Fifield, Whiting; execu- 
tive board, the president, Mrs E. C. 
Earl, Connersville, T. F. Fitzgibbon, 
Columbus, Mrs J. D. Kennedy, East 
Chicago, Joseph McGowan, Indianapo- 
lis, E. G. Machan, Elkhart, and T. F. 
Rose, Muncie. A legislative committee 
was appointed, consisting of Mr Bau- 
man, Mr Rose and Mr Milam. 





Interesting Things in Print 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
has reprinted from its March bulletin 
a selected and annotated list of lives 
and letters. This is a revised and en- 
larged edition of “too biographies.” 

Scribners have bound a selected list 
of new titles according to the specifi- 
cations of the committee on binding 
of the American library association. 
The edition will be small, conse- 
quently those who desire to secure the 
books should place their orders early. 

The New York state education de- 
partment issued as the arbor day an- 
nual for I910, an annotated list of 


books on nature study, prepared by. 


Elva L. Bascom, editor of the 4. L. A. 
Booklist. It is a pamphlet of 35 pages 
with an index, and covers the subject 
from every point. 

The report of the Public library of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., for 1909, is a dis- 
tinct contribution to library literature. 
While the necessary statistics are in- 
cluded, the body of the report is ad- 
dressed particularly to the intelligence 
of the community in a presentation of 
the rights of the library to their con- 
sideration. 

A most interesting pamphlet is that 
issued by the Public library of Provi- 
dence, R. I, giving an account of its 
building and of its work. As a hand- 
book for library buildings and library 
technique and general information for 
library boards, it will be found quite 
helpful. The history of the library from 
1871 to date shows most interesting de- 
velopment. An annual appropriation 
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has been received from the city from 
the first. At the present time it is 
$26,000. The endowment fund re- 
ceived from private generosity is about 
$1,000,000. 

The Library of Congress has under- 
taken the publication of a periodical 
list of current documents received from 
the states, territories and insular pos- 
sessions of the United States. The 
list as a rule will be published month- 
ly. Copies will be sent to state and 
territorial offices as acknowledgment 
of material received, and one copy of 
each issue will be deposited in each 
state library. There will be no free 
distribution beyond this. All requests 


. for the purchase of this monthly list 


should be sent to thé superintendent of 
documents. The price is 50 cts. a year. 


A new, revised edition of Library 
Primer by John Cotton Dana has been 
issued. The new edition has _ been 
brought down to date and such changes 
made as the progress of the last Io 
years warrants. 

The revision was made by Mr Dana 
in his usual clear, decisive style with 
the result that Library Primer is now 
the most comprehensive text on library 
administration in print. It is necessary 
to a full understanding of the problems 
connected with founding, administer- 
ing and extending libraries by trus- 
tees, librarians, staff members and the 
interested public. 


An interesting and _ informing 
pamphlet received from Inspector 
Nursey, department of education, 


Canada, is entitled “Acts respecting 
public libraries and art schools.” The 
pamphlet sets forth clearly and un- 
mistakably the powers conveyed to 
the various localities, by which they 
may provide themselves with library 
privileges. 

The great liberality of the govern- 
ment toward the library movement 
can but result in splendid progress, 
developing the public libraries of the 
province into practical educational © 
forces. 






































Library Meetings 


District of Columbia—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Library associa- 
tion was held in the new children’s 
room of the Public library on March 
22, the topic discussed being “Library 
conditions in Maryland.” The principal 
speaker was Dr Bernard C. Steiner, 
librarian of the Enoch | Pratt free 
library, who pointed out the rural na- 
ture of the state, and gave an historical 
outline of the library movement from 
the time of the revolution to the present 
efforts of the library commission to 
distribute books throughout the state 
by means of traveling libraries, and to 
encourage the formation of libraries in 
the smaller towis through the efforts 
and expert advice of the field secretary, 
Miss Farr. Dr Steiner was followed by 
Miss Farr, who described the experi- 
ences and difficulties of her work, and 
by Miss Noyes, iibrarian of the Medical 
library of Baltimore, who spoke of her 
work. 

MILTENBERGER N. SMULL, Sec’y. 


Georgia—The eighth annual meeting 
of the Georgia library association was 
held in Atlanta, in the Carnegie library, 
March 30-31. In many respects the 
meeting just held was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the association. 
The principal speaker at three of the 
sessions was Miss Tyler, secretary of 
the Iowa library commission, whose 
talks were both practical and inspiring. 
At the first session the usual business 
was transacted, and Mrs Heard, the 
president of the association, made an 
interesting address in which she em- 
phasized the importance of the relation 
between the library and the school. 
Mrs Heard then presented Dr J. W. 
Lee of Atlanta, who delighted his au- 
dience with a characteristic talk on the 
delights of reading. 

The second session was devoted to 
Commission work, and Miss Tyler 
gave an account of some of her per- 
sonal experiences in Iowa. In the ab- 
sence of Dr Owen of the Department 
of archives and history of Alabama, 
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Miss Barker, his assistant, gave a re- 
port of the work that has been done 
in Alabama. The work of the North 
Carolina commission was given in a 
paper prepared by Miss Leatherman, 
and in her absence read by Miss Alex- 
ander of the Carnegie library of At- 
lanta. 

The members of the association were 
deeply interested in the library work 
being done by the Georgia ‘federation 
of Women’s clubs, an account of which 
was given in a graphic manner by Mrs 
E. G. McCabe, chairman of the library 
committee. Mrs Heard also gave a 
most interesting account of the travel- 
ing libraries she sends out through the 
country towns along the Seaboard Rail- 
way. Jere Pound, state school com- 
missioner of Georgia, made a few re- 
marks on the deplorable library condi- 
tions to be found in the county schools 
in Georgia. 

After the adjournment of this session, 
tea was served by the students of the 
library school in the class room, which 
was fragrant with spring blossoms. 

The third session was given to a dis- 
cussion of the problems of the small 
public library. The first paper was 
presented by Miss Chapman, librarian 
of the Public library of Birmingham, 
Ala., who presented to her hearers an 
account of the unusual situation in 
Birmingham, and: the plans for the 
future of the library. Although the 
library is now being operated from the 
top floor of the city hall, in quarters 
which are entirely inadequate and un- 
suited for library purposes, it is un- 
doubtedly true that it has made itselt 
felt in the community, and there are 
hopes that at no distant date the collec- 
tion wil be housed in a building befitting 
its usefulness. One year ago the aver- 
age daily circulation was 16v., and 
at the present time it averages 450. 

Miss Tyler opened a discussion of 
problems of the small library, and her 
paper was followed by an animated 
and informal discussion which was par- 
ticipated in by Miss Dunlap, librarian 
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of the Chattanooga public library, Mrs 
Emma Menko, librarian of the Albany 
public library, Miss Simonton, organ- 
izer of the new Carnegie library of 
Barnesville, Miss Holmes, the newly 
elected librarian of the Americus pub- 
lic library, Mrs Barrow, librarian of 
the Pelham public library. The meet- 
ing resolved itself into a round table, 
and the informal discussion was of 
great interest and benefit. 

The fourth and last session was held 
in the auditorium of the Anne Wallace 
branch library, and was given up to a 
report of college reference work in 
libraries of this character in the state 
of Georgia. “A day in a college 
library” was presented in a most en- 
tertaining manner by Mr Burnet, libra- 
rian of the University of Georgia. Mr 
Stone’s paper on the reference collec- 
tion at Emory college library made the 
association feel a pardonable pride in 
having so good a collection of old 
newspapers and early printed books in 
a Georgia college. “Work in a normal 
school library” was the title of the pa- 
per read by Miss Daughtry, assistant 
librarian of the State normal school 
library in Greensboro, N. C., in which 
she told of the progress that had been 
made in the work done with the stu- 
dents since the opening of the new 
library building, with its added facil- 
ities and conveniences. Miss Hammond, 
librarian of the Georgia school of tech- 
nology, presented a most encouraging 
report of her work for the past year. 
The last talk of the meeting was given 
by Miss Tyler on the work of the 
American library association. 

At the -brief business meeting the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: . 

President, Dr J. H. T. McPherson, 
Athens; first vice-president, H. H. 
Stone, Oxford; second vice-president, 
Mrs Eugene Heard, Middleton; third 
vice-president, Mrs E. G. McCabe, At- 
lanta;  secretary-treasurer, Julia T. 
Rankin, Atlanta. 

During two of its sessions the asso- 


ciation had the presence of an inter- 
ested and welcome visitor in Mrs Hugh 
Willett of Atlanta, president of the 
Georgia federation of Women’s clubs. 
Mrs Willett, in a brief talk, on Thurs- 
day morning, expressed her apprecia- 
tion of the work of the association and 
the ideals for which it stood, and ex- 
pressed a desire that there should be a 
close affiliation between it and the 
Georgia federation. At the close of 
the meeting on Thursday afternoon, 
just before adjournment, a resolution 
of thanks to Mrs Willett was passed 
which embodied also the wish of the 
association to codperate whenever and 
wherever possible with the educational 
movements of the federation. 


Indiana—The Indianapolis library club 
held a short business session on the 
occasion of its reception to the Indiana 
library trustees’ association on March 
30. The following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: President, 
Carl H. Milam, public library commis- 
sion; vice-president, Mrs Demarchus 
C, Brown; secretary-treasurer, Lillian 
Henley, State library. 


lowa—The Library club in Iowa City 
for January to April had the following 
papers: 

Manuscripts, by Miss Howe; 

Illuminated ms., by Miss Stover; 

History of the printed book, by Miss 
Roberts ; 

Bookbinding, by Mr Wyer. 
At each meeting the various members 
reported on the current numbers of the 
general magazines which had been as- 
signed for the month. At the March 
meeting Miss McRaith reported that 
collections of hooks bought and pre- 
pared by the Public library for the two 
outlying schools had been sent out. This 
is an outgrowth of the work of the 
club, which last year sent books to 
these schools, hoping to interest the 
local library in the work if it were 
successfully carried on for a year. 

Harriet E. Howe, Sec’y-treas. 
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New York—The March meeting of 
the New York library club was held at 
the Harlem library branch of the New 
York public library, March 16, 

After a brief business session the meet- 
ing had the pleasure of listening to three 
unusually interesting papers. Julia E. 
Elliott presented “Indexing and some 
other unorganized lines of library work.” 
A paper on “Book collectors as Public 
library benefactors,” by G. W. Cole, was 
read by Miss Granniss, librarian of 
the Grolier club library. Mr Cole 
covered a very broad field in his paper, 
including among book collectors not 
only those who are known because of 
their collections of books, but also 
bibliophiles, lovers of books as _beauti- 
ful specimens of the art preservative of 
arts, dilettanti, followers of a single 
branch of knowledge, scholars versed in 
knowledge, and indeed, all those for 
whom books are necessities of life. 
He considered as benefactors not only 
those who had devoted their collections 
to libraries, but all who, by any public 
or private means, have been conserva- 
tors of literature and learning, and, 
finally, the term “public libraries” was 
not restricted to the meaning usually 
attached to those words, but extended 
to include all libraries, public or private. 
which are so liberally administered that 
any well-accredited scholar may be ad- 
mitted to pursue his investigations. 
The period covered by Mr Cole’s paper 
began with the monastic libraries of 
the Middle Ages and came down through 
the great libraries of the Continent, 
England, and this country, to the col- 
lectors of our present time. Mr Cole 
showed that in the last analysis the 
public has benefited from most great 
collections, either directly through the 
collections as a whole finding their last 
resting place in some great library, or 
by the opportunity for securing desired 
books at auction when these libraries 
are dispersed, or, indirectly, by the dis- 
tribution of sale catalogs which are 
in many cases valuable bibliographies 
of the subject of the collection. 

The third paper on the program was 


“The history of bookselling, old and 
new,’* by F. W. Jenkins, in charge of 
the library department of Chas. Scrib- 
ner. Mr Jenkins began his story with 
the Augustan age in Rome, a period 
when bookselling and librarianship were 
recognized professions, — that halcyon 
age when librarians and_ booksellers 
dwelt together in friendliness and 
equity; a time when each _ bookseller 
sold the works of a certain author, and 
there were no net and no regular books, 
and no cutting of rates. Rome con- 
tinued the center of the book world 
for centuries, the early collectors of 
monastic libraries journeying thither 
for the purpose of purchasing books. 
Then the monastery became the seat of 
book-making, and for centuries both 
the making and the selling of books 
was confined to the cloister. With the 
introduction of printing begins the 
modern period of bookselling, which 
is also the real beginning of publish- 
ing. The pioneers were printers, book- 
sellers, and publishers, all in one, and 
their products were mainly editions of 
the classic authors, as authorship as a 
profession had not yet come into exist- 
ence. Mr Jenkins noted that book- 
selling seemed to have changed for the 
worse with the coming into existence 
of authorship as a profession. Those 
early printers and publishers were men 
of culture, while in the Elizabethan 
period there came a perfect rabble of 
booksellers who starved the authors, 
who had nothing but their wits to live 
on, and dragged to the very depths of 
degradation the profession of literature. 
The booksellers of the eighteenth 
century were more worthy of their val- 
uable calling. © Samuel Richardson, 
Joseph Johnson, the publisher of Cow- 
per, John Dunton, publisher of the Tat- 
ler, and John Newbery are among 
the well-known names of that period. 
At this time also started two of the 
great publishing houses of England. 
the Rivingstons and Longmans, that 
have endured to the present day. Mr 


*Mr, Jenkins’ paper will appear in PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 
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Jenkins touched lightly on the modern 
conditions of the trade, but looked for- 
ward, in closing, to the time when the 
library and the bookseller should join 
forces in the aim of making more ac- 
cessible the books of the world. 
JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE, Sec’y. 


Rhode Island—The Rhode Island li- 
brary association held its winter meet- 
ing in the Arlington free library, 
Wednesday, March 30. The attend- 
ance was good and a delightfully in- 
formal spirit of sociability pervaded the 
meeting. The morning session was 
opened by J. L. Harrison of the Prov- 
idence Atheneum, presiding, in the 
absence of the president, Mr Bliss. 
Mr Wilcox, librarian-emeritus of the 
Westerly public library, gave a bright, 
entertaining paper on his experiences 
in “Book buying in New York.” It 
contained several excellent suggestions 
as to the wisdom of libraries availing 
themselves of the opportunity of secur- 
ing “book bargains.” These were dis- 
cussed informally by some of the libra- 
rians present. 

Jane E. Gardner, formerly of the 
Seattle public library, spoke of some of 
her impressions of Western libraries, 
giving a little glimpse of some of the 
differences between the West and East 
in library work. 

After a pleasant noon-hour, Rev. J. 
L. Peacock of the Westerly public 
library gave, in an address on “The 
stranger within the gates,” his idea of 
what the public had a right to expect 
from a library and a librarian. Rev. 
G. G. Atkins, D.D., of the Central 
Congregational church, Providence, 
spoke of “Libraries from the outsider’s 
point of view.” As an outsider, he 
gave ‘the association a little different 
viewpoint from the one usually pre- 
sented. He asked that the library 
“make connections with the public with 
as little insulation as possible.” He 
also made an eloquent plea for the 
spread of general culture through the 
medium of the library. 

ELEANOR STARK, Sec’y. 

Providence public library. 


A. L. A. Meeting at Mackinac 
Preliminary plans 


All the plans for the Mackinac 
meeting are not definitely settled, but 
the following good things are under 
consideration : 

The general sessions are to be as 
few and short as circumstances will 
permit. There will be at the general 
sessions the President’s address, a 
book symposium on the Minnetonka 
model, possibly a symposium on 
“Recreation for librarians,” an address 
by F. P. Hill on the “Paper used by 
newspapers,” which is inspired by 
some recent experience at the Brook- 
lyn public library, and a talk illus- 
trated with lantern slides on the 
“Playground movement and its re- 
sults.” 

The chairman of the several com- 
mittees and the treasurer and secre- 
tary have been asked to have their 
reports in print, so that they can be 
distributed to the members, at least, 
10 days in advance of the conference. 
At the sessiqns it will be necessary to 
give only summaries of the reports, 
and the discussions can be the more 
intelligent. There will be one or two 
general sessions called for the consid- 
eration of association business. These 
business sessions need not be largely 
attended, and many members will be 
relieved of the necessity of listening 
to the discussion of the problems of 
association policy in which they are 
not keenly interested. 

There will be two sessions of the 
College and reference section, under 
the chairmanship of W. D. Johnston, 
librarian of Columbia university. Pa- 
pers are expected from the following: 

Dr W. K. Jewett, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; P. L. Windsor, li- 
brarian, University of Illinois; W. I. 
Fletcher, librarian, Amherst college; 
Laura R. Gibbs, Brown university li- 
brary; W. H. Brett. librarian, Cleve- 
land public library; Isabella M. Coop- 
er, Simmons college; Marilla W. 
Freeman, Newark public library; 
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Henry E. Legler, librarian, Chicago 
public library. : 

If time permits, each session will 
be closed by an informal round table 
discussion of subjects of interest to 
members of the section. Among top- 
ics suggested for such discussion are 
the following: Specialization in col- 
lege libraries, Relations between the 
faculty and the library, Accession 
books, Exchanges. 

Before the section on Library work 
with children, a special feature will 
be the consideration of recent books 
on playgrounds, social settlements 
and boys’ clubs, that is, work closely 
affiliated with that which falls espe- 
cially to the lot of the public library. 

The officers of the Catalog section 
deem it best to omit the meeting this 
year, and to await developments on 
several cataloging questions already 
in the hands of committees, “rather 
than to discuss unnecessary and unin- 
teresting topics”’—a happy idea! 

The League of library commissions 
will hold two sessions; the Biblio- 
graphical society will hold two ses- 
sions, possibly one of them in connec- 
tion with a general session of the A. 
L. A.; the American library institute 
will hold a session; the Society of 
special libraries will hold a session 
and two round tables. There will be 
a round table for the discussion of 
problems of special interest to agri- 
cultural libraries, and the usual meet- 
ings of the American association of 
law libraries and the National asso- 
ciation of state libraries. The Wis- 
consin state library association will 
have a meeting on Wednesday, June 
29, the day before the opening of the 
conference. The library school or- 
ganizations will have their dinners 
and annual meetings. 

The first full day, July 1, will be 
Michigan day, at least during the 
afternoon and evening. After a drive 
of 12 miles about the island, visit- 
ing the points of interest, there 
will be an afternoon tea, Michigan 


acting as host, and in the evening 
the story of Michigan will be told, 
not read, and the legends recited. 
There will also be papers on the li- 
brary and educational conditions in 
Michigan. The closing day, July 6, 
will be Canadian day. The Canadians 
are keenly interested in the develop- 
ment of their small libraries. Their 
larger libraries are doing well, but 
their library trustees and librarians 
are studying the problems of adminis- 
tering the smaller libraries scattered 
through thinly settled districts. It is 
hoped that those coming to the con- 
ference will receive much aid from 
public discussions and private conver- 
sations. The Canadians are also in- 
terested in technical literature. The . 
industries of Canada are developing 
rapidly, and the people are calling 
for technical books. An exhibition of 
such books carefully selected is 
planned to be continued through the 
whole week. 





Travel Arrangements for A. L. A. 
Meeting 

As usual, speciai parties traveling 
together will be planned, probably in- 
cluding part of the trip via the Great 
Lakes. These trips wiii be organized 
and handled by members of the travel 
committee in the various sections, and 
correspondence concerning them, and 
registration for them, should be made 
with the member in charge. 


Post-conference 


A post-conference trip covering 
about eight or ten days will be ar- 
ranged from Mackinac, for the region 
in Ontario north of the ‘Great Lakes, 
which seems to be the most attract- 
ive for our visit. It is hoped to in- 
clude a trip to the Soo, and east 
through the North Channel of Lake 
Huron, with a stay of several days 
either at Temagami Lake, Ont., a 
region recently opened to comfortable 
travel, but still practically an un- 
broken wilderness; or, if that does 
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not prove feasible, a visit to the beau- 
tiful Muskoka Lakes region, with a 
return via Toronto and Buffalo. 

The chairman of the travel commit- 
tee would be glad to hear of any in- 
terested in such a trip, as a help in 
planning details to suit the majority. 

F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, 
Fenway, Boston, Mass., chairman A. 
L. A. travel committee. In charge of 
New England party to conference, 
and post-conference excursion. 

C. H. Brown, Public library, 26 
Brevoort place, Brooklyn, N. Y. In 
charge of party from New York and 
North Atlantic states. 

J. F. Phelan, Public library, Chi- 
cago, Ill. In charge of party from 
Chicago and Middle West. 

Katharine L. Swift, Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, Trinity place, Boston, 
Mass. 

The manager of the Grand hotel has 
consented to open the hotel to accom- 
modate librarians who may arrive sev- 
eral days before the beginning of the 
conference. Those arriving still earlier 
will find excellent accommodations in 
several of the smaller hotels in Macki- 
nac village, not more than a quarter of 


a mile distant. 

Rates for A. L. A. members at the 
Grand hotel will be from $2.50 to $3.50 
a day, according to location of room 
and accommodation furnished. 

Permission will be given to visiting 
iibrarians to make use of tennis and 
golf privileges. There are three tennis 
courts at the hotel, and tickets will be 
issued to librarians at the hotel office 
for permission to use the golf links near 
the old battle ground, about one-half 
mile distant from the Grand hotel. 

Those who are fond of fishing can se- 
cure tackle at Lescheneaux, or the Snow 
Islands, which are easily reached by 
boat from Mackinac Island. It is said 
that bass, pickerel and pike fishing are 
excellent here. 

CHALMERS Haptey, Sec’y. 


Library Department of N. E. A. 
Boston meeting, July 2-8, 110 
President, Edwin White Gaillard, New 

York. : 

Vice-president, Charlies E. Chadsey, Den- 

ver, Colo. 

Secretary, Mary Hannah Johnson, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Local committee—Horace G. Wadlin, libra- 
rian, Boston public library; Mary E. Rob- 
bins, department of library science, Sim- 
mons college: William C. Lane, librarian, 
Harvard university. 


First meeting being a joint round table with 


the Elementary section. 
Topic: Elementary school class reference 
work in public libraries. 


Subject to be presented by Mrs. Adelaide B. | 


Maltby, librarian-in-charge, | Tompkins 
Square branch, New York public library. 

Discussion bv Thomas M. Balliet, Ph. D., 
dean of the school of pedagogy, New 
York university; Charles E. Chadsey, 
Ph. D., superintendent of schools, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Thomas Abbott Mott, super- 
intendent of schools, Richmond, Ind.; 
Alice M. Jordan, children's librarian, 
Boston public library; Mrs Mary E. S. 
Root, children’s librarian, public library, 
Providence, R. I.; Martha B. Bayles, 
assistant principal, public school No. 15, 
New York. 

First session. 

The training of normal school students in 
library matters and methods. (Provisional 
title) —James V. Sturges, Pd. D., princi- 
pal State normal school, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Discussion by Mary E. Richardson, in- 
structor in mathematics and _ physics, 
State normal school, Castine, Me.; Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer, department of home 
economics, Cornell university, and others. 

Second session. 

The best use of the high school library, 
(Provisional title) —William McAndrew, 
principal Washington Irving high school, 
New York. 

Discussion by Margaret Ashmun, instructor 
in English, assistant in education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and others. 


The local committee of the library 
section has codperated with a com- 
mittee of the American library as- 
sociation in the preparation of an ex- 
hibit, which is of especial interest to 
teachers. This exhibit, which includes 
books, both for teachers and, children, 
bibliographies, magazines and other 
publications, will be on view in the 
Boston public library throughout the 
full time of the convention. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


April 7 was a notable day in the an- 
nals of the month on account of Mr 
Brett’s illustrated lectire on the Cleve- 
land public library and its work. On 
the same afternoon the faculty of the 
institute gave a tea in the picture gal- 
lery to the director, with Mr Brett as 
a most welcome guest. 

Mr Altmaier, director of the depart- 
ment of commerce and finance, has 
given a course in proof reading to the 
class this month, and Mr Gross, of the 
same department, has begun a course 
on business forms and methods which 
will continue throughout the rest of 
the term. 

The school makes its visit to New 
York this year, May 11-14. 

Notes of graduates 

Mrs M. E. Daigh of Philadelphia, 
Drexel ’06, has resigned her position as 
librarian of the Public library, Lansing, 
Mich., and starts for a trip abroad the 
latter part of April. 

June A. Donne tty, Director. 


University of Illinois 


The March meeting of the Library 
club was held at the Pi Beta Phi 
house, Miss Lange of the library staff 
acting as hostess. After the prelimi- 
nary business was disposed of, the club 
listened to an enjoyable lecture by 
Prof. Laurence M. Larson of the de- 
partment of history of the University 
of Illinois, who talked most entertain- 
ingly on the personality and writings of 
Bjornson. Mr Larson is a_ fellow 
countryman of Bjérnson, and _ spoke 
most enthusiastically of the latter’s 
work and influence on Norwegian life. 
At the close of the address refresh- 
ments were served. 

The senior class has returned from 
its five weeks’ leave of absence, ending 
with the week’s visit to Chicago libra- 
ries and book stores. They report a 
very interesting and profitable experi- 
ence and are particularly enthusiastic 
because of the hospitality which was 


accorded them in their visits to the 
libraries of Chicago and vicinity. The 
class was in charge of Assistant-direc- 
tor A. S. Wilson. ; 

Mrs Elizabeth F. Purtill is spending 
two weeks at the library school, in- 
structing in repairing and _ rebinding 
books. The juniors will give two hours 
a day to the work under her immediate 
supervision, 

Miss Tyler of the Iowa library com- 
mission, gave three lectures before the 
school, April 18-19, on phases of work 
of the Iowa library commission. 

Miss Lyman is conducting the usual 
month’s work in children’s literature at 
the school. Miss Lyman meets the 
seniors daily for lectures and confer- 
ences and will also give eight lectures 
to the junior class. 

Personal 


Betty H. Prichett, class of 1911, has 
been obliged to give up her work tem- 
porarily on account of illness. She ex- 
pects to return to the school in Sep- 
tember. 

Florence Brundage, ex-1909, has been 
transferred from the loan desk of the 
University of Illinois library to the 
department of periodicals. 

At the last election of Phi Beta 
Kappa, the honor scholarship fraternity, 
a chapter of which is located at the 
University of Illinois, two members of 
the library school received election to 
membership based upon excellence of 
work done in the college of literature 
and arts. They are Alice L. Blair, 
1910, and Agnes B. Cooper, 1911. On 
the occasion of former elections, J. S. 
Cleavinger, 1910, and Florence L. 
Brundage, ex-1909, were elected, mak- 
ing four elections from the library 
school membership since the establish- 
ment of the chapter three years ago. 

FRANCES SIMPSON. 


New York state library 
The Syracuse university library 
school paid a brief visit to the State 


library, Thursday, March 24. 
The students of the Pratt institute 
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library school, accompanied by the di- 
rector, Miss Plummer, visited the New 
York state library and library school, 
Saturday, March 26, as a part of their 
regular library visit. 

The recent visiting lecturers in the 
advanced administration course have 
been: 

March 28. John Cotton Dana of the 
Newark (N. J.) free public library. 
Mr Dana’s subject was “Work with 
schools,’ and was a philosophical dis- 
cussion of the hasic principles to be ob- 
served in working with children, 

March 31. Dr Herbert Putnam, 
librarian of Congress, on “The library 
of Congress and its work,” a sketch of 
the history, work and purposes of our 
national library. 

April 1. William H. Brett of the 
Cleveland public library, a copiously 
illlustrated lecture showing the various 
buildings ‘of the Cleveland public library 
and the conditions under which its work 
is carried on. ‘This lecture was, in a 
sense, supplementary to the two given 
by Miss Eastman, March 1-2. 

The annual library visit this year to 
the libraries of New England will oc- 
cur April 26-May 9. 

Summer course 

The Summer course, under the direc- 
tion of Corinne Bacon, will begin June 
I, and will consist of two separate 
three weeks’ courses. The first, deal- 
ing with government documents, refer- 
ence and bibliography, will be given June 
I-21; the second course, dealing with 
cataloging, including subject headings, 
classification and shelf-listing, will be 
given June 22-July 12. The limited 
number of subjects treated will permit 
rather more advanced work than has 
been possible in the general course as 
previously given. Either or both of 
the three weeks’ courses may be taken. 

Admission is limited to applicants al- 
ready in paid library positions or under 
written appointment to definite library 
positions. F. K. WALTER. 


Public Libraries 


Syracuse university 


On March 10, C. W. Bardeen of the 
firm of Bardeen & Co. gave a lecture 
to the school on “The making of a 
book from the publisher’s standpoint.’ 
During February and March, Mrs 
Louise Benson gave three lectures on 
“Current books.” 

The annual library trip of the senior 
class was made March 24-April 2. 
Libraries of Albany, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Brooklyn and 
Newark were visited. 

Alumni notes 

Elise Millard, ’o4, assistant librarian 
of the Syracuse university medical col- 
lege library, was married April 6 to 
Robert Hayes of Clinton, N. Y. 

Florence Ford, ’07, resigned her po- 
sition in the Syracuse university library 
April 1. She has decided to leave the 
library profession. 

Lillian Gilbert, ex ’08, is temporarily 
in charge of the Syracuse medical col- 
lege library, and Gertrude Houston, 
‘08, is supplying for her on the regular 
staff. 

Nellie Ganter, ’o9, and Mae Berry, 
09, have left the New York public 
library to assist the Library Bureau in 
the organization of libraries. 

Minnie Lewis, ’o9, has accepted a 
position in the Free public library of 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mary E. Hoyt, ’og, has_ resigned 
from the Flower memorial library of 
Watertown, N. Y., for a cataloging po- 
sition in the University of Chicago 
library. 

Western Reserve university 


The library school catalog for 1909- 
10 has recently been issued. A change 
in entrance requirements noted in the 
following paragraph, taken from the 
catalog, may be of interest: 

“Some library experience is consid- 
ered so important a feature of prepara- 
tion for the course that, beginning with 
1910, a month’s preliminary practice in 
an approved library will be required of 
all accepted candidates who have not 
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had accredited library experience. This 
practice can be taken any time between 
the passing of the examinations and the 
opening of the school and may be ar- 
ranged for through the director of the 
school.” 

Two of the recent lecturers from the 
university faculty in the book selection 
course have been Prof. Elbert J. Ben- 
ton of the department of history, and 
Prof. Oliver F. Emerson of the de- 
partment of English. Professor Benton 
gave a suggestive and illuminating ré- 
sumé of historical method, historical 
sources, and the great historical writers. 
Professor Emerson’s lecture was along 
the line of practical suggestions in 
choosing editions of the English 
authors. 

Every year the class is asked by Miss 
Eastman to work out a practical prob- 
lem in library administration. Each 
year, so far, the opening of some new 
branch or station in the Cleveland pub- 
lic library has offered a real, as well 
as a practical, opportunity for such 
problem. The problem submitted this 
year is now in the hands of the stu- 
dents. It consists of making the first 
floor and basement plans for a proposed 
branch of the public library, which it is 
hoped will be established in the colored 
district of the city. At present in this 
district there is only a reading room, 
started and conducted by a woman who 
is much interested in the colored people, 
and who has been helped by loans of 
books from the Public library. 

Jutta W. Wuirttesey, Director. 


Wisconsin 


School work was resumed on April 
7, after the two months of field prac- 
tice. The opening days of the spring 
term were devoted to discussions on 
the work accomplished and to a com- 
parison of methods in the various 
libraries visited. The students returned 
after this period of practical service 
with a broader conception of library 
work and the seminary discussions 
were enthusiastic as well as helpful. 

The unusual variety of experience 


offered by the field work of this year 
made this interchange of ideas partic- 
ularly interesting and valuable. Aside 
from the work in well-established li- 
braries, much special assistance was 
given, to libraries in the state in cata- 
loging and general reorganization. 
Some apprentice work was assigned in 
the Legislative reference department of 
the State commission to those of the 
students who were particularly interest- 
ed in this phase of library activity. 
One student had complete charge of a 
small library during the two months’ 
leave of absence of the regular libra- 
rian. 

The work in reference and book se- 
lection will be continued during the 
spring term. In addition to these. 
courses the lecture and class work will 
include courses in public documents, 
document cataloging, library adminis- 
tration, children’s work, editions, bind- 
ing, and subject bibliography. 

Notes 

Miss Hazeltine entertained the stu- 
dents and faculty of the school soon 
after their return. The evening was 
spent in an exchange of field work ex- 
periences and adventures and proved a 
very enjoyable “rally.” 

Ellen True, ’o8, has accepted a posi- 
tion as librarian of the Onawa (Iowa) 
public library. 

Florence Farnham, ‘og, has com- 
pleted the work of reorganization in 
the Ellensburg (Wash.) normal school 
library and has accepted a position in 
the cataloging department of the Port- 
land public library. 


Summer Library Schools 
Chautauqua 


The tenth annual session of the 
Chautauqua library school will be held 
July g-August 20. The course otf 
study is general and is designed for li- 
brarians and library assistants who can- 
not leave their work for the extended 
course offered in the regular library 
schools. 
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The Chautauqua and neighboring li- 
braries give the students practical work 
under direction of their instructors. 
Visits are made to the Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Westfield and Jamestown libra- 
ries. 

Dr Melvil Dewey will be general di- 
rector of the school. Mary E. Downey, 
library organizer of Ohio, will be resi- 
dent director, Alice E. Sanborn, li- 
brarian of Wells college and Annie F. 
Petty, librarian North Carolina state 
normal and industrial school, will be 
general instructors. 

The work of the staff will be sup- 
plemented by special lectures from time 
to time and by the regular Chautauqua 
program, which offers during the whole 
six weeks of the school a series of 
lectures, concerts, readings, discussions 
and other entertainments and _ facilities 
that have made a reputation else- 
where unequaled. 

The course is open only to those 
who are already engaged in library 
work or have definite appointment to 
library positions. The class is limited 
to the number that can be given sat- 
isfactory instruction and supervision. 
Early application should be made to 
Mary E. Downey, State library, Co- 
lumbus, O. 


lowa 
The iowa library commission will 
hold its tenth annual session of sum- 


mer school for library training at Iowa 
City, as a department of the summer 
session of the State university, June 
20-July 30. Classes will be open to 
those holding library positions or under 
definite appointment. Instructions will 
be given in fundamental subjects re- 
lating to library organization and meth- 
ods. 

Edna Lyman of Chicago, now the 
advisory children’s librarian of the Iowa 
library commission, will give a course 
in library work with children, covering 
two weeks, and students will be ad- 
mitted for it alone, 
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Bertha T. Randall and Malcolm G. 
Wyer will be the other instructors. 

Specific information will be sent 
prospective students on application to 
Alice S. Tyler, Iowa library commis- 
sion, Des Moines. 


A Library Meeting in Portland 


The Pacific Northwest library asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Portland, Ore., May 31-June 2, Igro. 


Annual Meeting of Texas Librarians 


The Texas library association will 
hold its annual meeting at Houston, May 
3-5. Secretary Chalmers Hadley of the 
A, L. A. has been invited to deliver the 
principal address. 





A Cooperative Index 


Number 2 of Special Libraries con- 
tains a proposition by Joseph L. 
Wheeler, in charge of the technology 
department of the Public library of 
the District of Columbia, that the 
trade schools, manufacturers and pub- 
lic libraries should codperate in the 
preparation of a trades index on man- 
ufacturing, technical and engineering 
subjects which shall fill the needs of 
public libraries in their work with 
workingmen, mechanics, amateurs and 
non-professional classes. The indexes 
that are available now are almost en- 
tirely for professional men, skilled 
artisans and technical students, as 
distinguished from workmen. 

It is proposed that the work of in- 
dexing be divided among a number 
of libraries, each in its own special 
field; Providence, jewelry; New Bed- 
ford, textiles; Newark, clay and lead 
products; Washington, building 
trades; Grand Rapids, furniture, 
woodworking, etc. The codperation 
of 15 or 20 libraries would insure the 
preparation of the material and the 
expense might be met codperatively 
or by interested persons outside. 
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Twenty-five Years of Library Service 


March 1, Mis Zella Allen Dixson 
presented her resignation to the trustees 
of the University of Chicago and asked 
to be relieved July 1, 1910, of the work 
of the administrative head of the uni- 
versity library, a position she has held 
since a year previous to the opening of 
the university. 

Mrs Dixson began her library serv- 
ice in 1885 at Columbia college just at 
the time that Melvil Dewey was pre- 
paring for the opening of the first 
library science school for the training 
of librarians. While still on the library 
staff of Columbia she was sent to as- 
sist in the organization of a library in 
the West, which engagement connected 
with others near-by, so that she never 
returned to New York but became a 
library expert, going from one library 
to another until 1888, when she accept- 
ed the position of librarian of Denison 
university, at Granville, O. 

In this period of expert work she 
organized or rearranged 22 libraries, 
among them Elyria public, the La 
Crosse public, the Kenyon college, the 
Mt Vernon public, the Denison uni- 
versity, the Baptist theological sem- 
inary library. 

From Denison university Mrs Dix- 
son became librarian of the Baptist 
divinity school at Morgan Park, IIl., 
the first of the great collections to be 
arranged for the new University of 
Chicago. While she was filling this 
position the Divinity school was made 
a department of the University of Chi- 
cago and Dr Harper secured her serv- 
ices to organize the university library 
and be its administrative officer. 

Of the original staff then selected 
for this initial work of the library of 
the university, only Mrs Dixson re- 
mains on the staff of the library today. 

Mrs Dixson has moved the library 
five times and feels that in its sixth 
and final removal someone else should 
have the burden. The library which 
began with 40,000 divinity books now 
has a splendid collection of highly spe- 


cialized works numbering nearly half « 
million books, 

Mrs Dixson will be missed on the 
campus of the university, where today 
one hears at every turn expressions of 
deepest regret that she has decided to 
lay down the heavy burden she has car- 
ried so long. The general feeling of 
faculty and students is fairly expressed 
in the following letter from Dr Ernest 
D Burton, the library commissioner of 
the university : 

March 11, 1910. 
My dear Mrs Dixson: 

President Judson has informed me_ of 
vour intention to terminate your connection 
with the University of Chicago, with the 
end of this present year. Will you permit 
me to express my sincere appreciation of 
the great service which you have rendered 
to the university in connection with the li- 
brary from its very foundation to the pres- 
ent time. I have at least some understand- 
ing of the multiplicity and complexity of the 
duties which you have had to discharge, and 
of the difficulties with which you have had 
to contend. That the work of the library 
has gone on so smoothly, and has reached 
the degree of perfection in organization that 
has been achieved, ought to be to you a 
very great satisfaction. I earnestly hope, as 
I expect, that you will find great satis- 
faction in the leisure which you will now be 
able to enjoy, and in the congenial tasks 
to which you will be able to give your un- 
divided attention, and that you will carry 
with you into these happier tasks the as- 
surance that the arduous work which you 
have given to this university has contributed 
greatly to the success of its work, and has 
received some measure, at least, of appre- 
ciation. Sincerely yours, 

Ernest D. Burton. 


Mrs Dixson is a charter member of 
both the Illinois library: association and 
the Chicago library club and has been 
a member of the A. L. A. since 1886. 
Of late years she has given much of 
her private time to book-making, being 
the founder and proprietor of an inter- 
esting craft-print shop, from which sev- 
eral beautiful books have come to tes- 
tify to her literary ability and her skill 
as a craft-printer. It is to enable her 
to devote all her time and energy to 
her literary work that she retires from 
active library work at the close of 
twenty-five years of service. 








News from the Field 
East 


The Providence public library has 
occupied its new building for Io years. 


Florence B. Kimball, N. Y. 1906-7, 
has been engaged to recatalog the li- 
brary of St. Paul’s school, Concord, 


The complete library of the late 
Prof. Hammond Lamont, editor of the 
Nation, has been presented to the Brown 
university library. 


Anna B. Gilnack, N. Y. ’10, has been 
appointed assistant in the Legislative 
reference department of the Connecti- 
cut state library, beginning Septem- 
ber I, 


The library of the late Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, Harvard, has been left to Har- 
vard university. The library contains 
an exceptionally large collection of rare 
editions. 


The report of the Public library of 
Greenfield, Mass., for 1909, records 21,- 
475 v. on the shelves; circulation, 59,- 
398 v.; borrowers’ cards, 3841. An ap- 
prentice class is bringing good results 
both to the apprentices and to the li- 
brary. The work in the children’s room 
has been satisfactory. A separate card 
catalog has been made and 16,092 books 
were issued from the lending depart- 
ment. 


The new library building of Wellesley 
college was opened to the students the 
beginning of the May term. The build- 
ing is a result of $125,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie, presented when the college 
raised a like amount for library endow- 
ment. 

The building is an adaptation of the 
Italian renaissance, constructed of In- 
diana limestone. The building is beauti- 
fully proportioned on the inside and 
adapted for convenient library service. 
The 65,000 books were moved during 
the spring vacation, The librarian, Hen- 
rietta St Barbe Brooks, has kept close 
watch over the plans and construction 
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of the building, and deserves much 
credit for the successful completion of 
the library. 

Central Atlantic 


Columbia university will offer a 
course in library economy in the sum- 
mer session, July 6-August 17. 


Frances L. Rathbone, until recently 
librarian of East Orange, N. J., was 
married, April 20, to Rev. Reginald 
H. Coe, at Oakfield, N. Y. 


Mrs Mabel E. Colegrove, N. Y. ’10, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Heermance memorial library at Cox- 
sackie, N. Y. 


Sloan D. Watkins, Pratt 1906, has 
resigned his position in the reading 
room, Library of Congress, to become 
librarian of the West Virginia univer- 
sity at Morgantown, beginning May 1. 


The Public library of the District of 
Columbia has been authorized by Con- 
gress to accept a gift of $30,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie for the establish- 
ment of a branch of the library in 
Takoma Park, at a distance of six 
miles from the main library. 


The Newark public library held an 
exhibit of books on engravings during 
the last two weeks in March. The sub- 
ject was illustrated by collections show- 
ing the process of engraving on wood 
and metal. A collection of engravings 
contained many specially fine specimens, 


The trustees of Wells college, New 
York, have announced that they have 
accepted a gift of $40,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie for the erection of a building 
tc be called the Frances Folsom Cleve- 
land library, in honor of the widow 
of President Cleveland. Mrs Cleve- 
land is a graduate of the college. 


The annual report of the Seymour 
library of Auburn, N. Y., reports the 
number of card holders, 5227; volumes 
in the library, 21,964; total circulation, 
60,000; 20 per cent of the circulation 
was through the children’s room. Per- 
centage of fiction is decreasing, being 
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this year 58 per cent of the whole. The 
library has given up the duplicate pay 
collection, a large number of commer- 
cial houses engaging in the work. An 
increase in the number and variety of 
books of solid character borrowed is 
noticed. 


The library of Howard university 
has been moved to the new Carnegie 
library building. 

The books were moved entirely by 
the student body in a novel way. After 
cleaning the 4800 books and tying 
them into bundles of convenient size, 
volunteers from the academic depart- 
ments carried the bundles from one 
building to the other, doing this during 
the chapel and iunch hour. 

The library is a beautiful building of 
brick and stone, located in a grove of 
maples, on the upper quadrangle of 
the university grounds and faces east. 
The interior is finished in weathered 
oak, but, as there are many windows, 
the effect is exceptionally light. 

The building was formally inspected 
on the night of March 15 by the trus- 
tees and members of the faculty. The 
formal dedication of the building took 
place April 25, when President Taft, 
Mr Carnegie and Dr Herbert Putnam 
were present and delivered speeches. 


The annual report of the Buffalo pub- 
lic library for 1909, shows a circulation 
of 1,407,252 v. While this is an increase 
of 5413 over last year, some of the de- 
partments show a slight decrease. This 
is thought to be caused by a mercantile 
house opening numerous small pay li- 
braries of fiction throughout the city. 
This venture is welcomed by the Pub- 
lic library for the relief given in the 
demand for current fiction. Per cent 
of fiction circulated, 62; number of 
books in the library, 271,367. The 
registration shows one in every four of 
the residents in the city are making use 
of the library. 

Through the grade rooms of 41 of 
the public schools, 394,712 v. were cir- 
culated. The circulation of books in 
German increased 25 per cent during 


the first year of the use of the catalog 
of books in that language. 

An important publication was the new 
edition of the catalog of books used for 
school work arranged by grades. An 
intermediate department has been es- 
tablished for children between the ages 
of 14 and 18. 

Central 


James L. King has been re-appointed 
state librarian of Kansas. Mr King 
has been librarian since 1899. 


Beulah Griffin, Illinois, ex-1909, has 
been appointed junior reviser at the 
Illinois library school for the present 
semester. 


Louise H. Hasard, graduate of Sim- 
mons ’o8, has been appointed cataloger 
in the library of the University of 
Michigan. 


Stella Wiley resigned her position as 
librarian of the Public library of Ona- 
wa, Ia., to take charge of the library 
at Grinnell, Ia. 


Detroit, Mich., through its council 
has voted to accept Andrew Carnegie’s 
offer of $750,000 for a new central 
library building with branches. 


Annebell Fraser, Illinois, 1908, has 
resigned her position at Armour insti- 
tute library and is at present catalog- 
ing a private library in Chicago. 

Harriet Bixby, for some time on the 
staff of the Cincinnati public library, 
has been elected librarian at Antigo, 
Wis., to succeed Emilia Baensch, re- 
signed. 


The executive board of the Indiana 
state library association has _ chosen 
South Bend for the next annual meet- 
ing of that body. The meeting will 
probably be‘ held in October. 


The Soulard branch of the St Louis 
public library was dedicated March 21. 
The ceremonies were attended by a 
large number of the citizens of the 
neighborhood, among whom were na- 
tives of Bohemia, Germany, Ireland, 
Poland, Russia, Italy, Syria, Austria, 
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Turkey, Greece and Bulgaria. The 
library will have 16,000v., made up 
from many languages. 


Litta Bauschback resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Public library 
of Galena, Ill, April 1. She will 
shortly be married to George Bascom of 
Oklahoma. 

Myra O’Brien, IIl. 
Bauschback. 

Stella Cook, for the past few years 
librarian of the Public library, Chariton, 
Ia., resigned her position to be married 
to Charles Scott of Wyoming. Kath- 
erine Terrell has been appointed her 
successor. 


Mary Bigelow, Illinois, ex-1909, has 
leave of absence from Rockford, IIL, 
public library to complete her work at 
the University of Illinois library school. 
She will graduate with the present 
senior class, 


W. K. Stone, for 13 years con- 
nected with the University of Missouri 
library, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence to travel in Europe. He 
expects to attend the International 
library congress at Brussels. 


The annual report of the Public 1i- 
brary of Cedar Rapids, Ia., shows 19,- 
505 v. in the library; circulation, 95,- 
468 v.; cards in force, 10.526; salary 
of staff, $3938; expended for books, 
$2746. 


Linda M. Clatworthy, librarian of 
the Public library of Dayton, O., has 
six months’ leave of absence for Euro- 
pean travel. Electra C. Doren, for- 
merly librarian of Dayton, will sub- 
stitute for Miss Clatworthy during her 
absence. 


At the meeting of the board of direct- 
ors of the Chicago public library, on 
April 11, Henry E. Legler was for- 
mally elected librarian of the Chicago 
public library, it being the close of the 
six months’ probation period required 
by the municipal civil service law. The 
board also passed a resolution providing 
that the matter of internal administra- 
tion of the library should be in the 


‘07, succeeds Miss 


‘ not spare from his own business. 
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hands of the librarian, and that all 
communications to the board from mem- 
bers of the library staff should reach 
that body through the office of the 
librarian. . 


Anne Morris Boyd, children’s librari- 
an of the Public library, Decatur, IIl., 
resigned her position to become librarian 
of the James Milliken university of that 
city. Clara Hunt, for six years con- 
nected with the Clinton public library, 
has been appointed Miss ‘Boyd’s suc- 
cessor. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary at Kewanee, [Il., shows an in- 
crease in usefulness of the library. Cir- 
culation reached 72,348v.; number of 
books on the shelves, 9718; card hold- 
ers, 3538; expenses of the library, 
$3864; salaries, $1459; balance in treas- 
ury, $1818. 

The Lincoln library of Springfield, 
Ill., has adopted the open shelf sys- 
tem. The past year has been a suc- 
cessful one in the library. A gain of 
18,503 v. in home circulation is only 
one of many indications. 

Henry C. Remann, the librarian, 
sailed for Europe, April 16, to be gone 
three months. 


E. Joanna Hagey, B.L.S., Tllinois, 
‘03, since 1904 librarian of the Public 
library, Lincoln, Neb., has been 
elected librarian of the Public library, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., to succeed Miss 
Wood. Miss Hagey will spend the 
summer in foreign travel and return 
to take charge of the work in Cedar 


Rapids, October I. 
T. S. Grasselli, for several years 
member of the Cleveland library 


board, has resigned on account of the 
time required, which he felt he could 
3}. te 
White, who succeeds him, has kept in 
close touch with library affairs in Cleve- 
land since the beginning. Many years 
ago he served as a member of the li- 
brary board. He is the author of the 
law under which the library is now op- 
erating, and at various times has ren- 
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dered valuable professional services to 
further the interests of the institution. 
He is one of Cleveland’s best known at- 
torneys. 

Mr White has for many years been 
collecting and giving to the library, 
books on folklore, now numbering more 
than 10,000, making the collection one 
of the best of its kind in the country. 


The annual report of the Burlington 
(Iowa) public library for 1909 records 
additions, 2694; total, 31,966; issued, 
82,765; readers, 5497; receipts, $8812; 
expenses, $7,132.40, including salaries 
of staff and janitor amounting to $3,- 
092.68. 

The report shows an increasing use- 
fulness of the library, both in the act- 
ual number of volumes circulated and 
in the use of the reference department. 
The most important work of the year 
has been the development of the school 
work. The systematic instruction given 
to the various grades at the library has 
resulted in an increasing demand for 
books on the part of the children, and 
the shelves in the children’s room have 
been seriously depleted in consequence. 
A duplicate school collection was in- 
stalled in the fall to relieve this con- 
dition, and is doing excellent work. 


The fifteenth annual report of The 
John Crerar library, Chicago, gives the 
amount available for operation as 
$217,533; expenditure for the same, 
$163,435, leaving a surplus of $54,097. 
The total to the credit of the building 
fund is $900,434. The total number of 
volumes in the library is 251,281; 77,- 
ooo pamphlets and 1500 maps and 
plates. The library receives currently 
3070 periodicals and 7306 other serial 
publications. 

An extensive rearrangement for 
space has been completed. Additional 
room for 100,000 v. has been provided. 
The removal of the stacks from the 
sixth floor allowed an extension of the 
public catalog room and space for the 
administrative work of the library. The 
reading room has been increased about 


400 square: feet. The present quarters 
will now provide for 275 readers at 
one time and a shelving for 300,000 v. 

The total number of visitors record- 
ed during the year is 134,579, a daily 
average of 430. The recorded number 
of calls for books is smaller than pre- 
vious years. The total use of books 
and periodicals for the year was 382,- 
ooo, a decrease of 1% per cent; total 
accession for the year, 20,135. The 
seeming loss of books from the reading 
room for the year was 46, a total of 
118 in 14 years. Many books are 
found again after being reported lost. 


South 


Mrs J. A. Thompson has been elected 
librarian of the Public library, Chick- 
asha, Okla. 


Caroline Q. Fullerton has been elected 
acting reference librarian of the Louis- 
ville public library, to succeed Miss 
Freeman, who recently resigned as head 
of the department. Miss Fullerton has 
been first assistant of the department 
since the opening of the library, May, 
1905. 

The Seaboard Air Line’s free travel- 
ing library system in Georgia cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary last month. 
It has been under the direction of Mrs 
Eugene B. Heard of Middleton, Ga. 
The work has increased until almost 
every rural station is supplied with 
literature. One series of the libraries 
that is sent out is named for Andrew 
Carnegie, another for William McKin- 
ley. 

The fifth annual report of the free 
public library of Jacksonville, Fla., 
gives the following: Accessions, 2678; 
total volumes in library, 20,034; circu- 
lation, adult white, 62,503, juvenile 
white, 19,248, colored, 6704; duplicate 
rent collection (August to December), 
2826; total, 91,281. Total income, 
$8037, of which $1611 was spent for 
books, $4283 for salaries, $270 for 
periodicals, and $389 for binding. 

An eight-page monthly bulletin was 
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begun in September, the entire cost of 
printing of which has been covered by 
advertisements. A duplicate rent col- 
lection was installed in August. More 
work has been done with the schools 
than in any year previous. 


At a recent meeting of the Tennessee 
free library commission, held in Nash- 
ville, the following officers were elect- 
ed: G. H. Baskette, Nashville, presi- 


dent; Mary Hannah Johnson, Nash- 
ville, secretary; Mrs W. D. Beard, 
Memphis, treasurer. Pearl Williams 


Kelley, Nashville, was appointed organ- 
izer. A strong effort will be made to 
secure from the next state legislature 
an appropriation for library extension. 


West 


The annual report of the Fort Col- 
lins (Colo.) public library shows a 
circulation of 28,358v. Number of 
volumes added, 908; total number of 
volumes in the library, 6876; number 
of card holders, 2866. A new reading 
and reference room was opened dur- 
ing the year, and was visited by 21,- 
835 patrons. 


Pacific coast 


Harold L. Leupp, for some time con- 
nected with the University of Chicago 
Press, has resigned his place, to join 
the staff of the library of the Univer- 
sity of California. 


Charles E. Compton, for some time 
librarian of the University of North 
Dakota, has been appointed reference 
librarian of the Public library, Seattle, 
Wash., to succeed Mary Banks, re- 
signed, 


The question of a new building for 
the San Francisco public library is re- 
ceiving special attention. 

Librarian Watson, in speaking of con- 
ditions, said: 

We are greatly handicapped by an 
insufficient appropriation and inadequate 
quarters, to say nothing of the small 
size of our collection of books, but we 
have added roughly 50,000 v. since the 
fire with no increased appropriation for 
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the purpose, and we are getting the 
books into the hands of the readers. We 
opened a new branch, the Park branch, 
on October 30 with about 4000 v. and 
our circulation from that branch in No- 
vember was go1I. We now have in 
operation six branches, the same number 
that there were before the fire. 


Christina R. Hargrave (Ripon col- 
lege, A.B. 1908; Simmons college 
library school, B.L.S. 1909) has been 
appointed children’s librarian of the 
new West Seattle branch of the Seat- 
tle public library which will open May 
1. Miss Hargrave has been first as- 
sistant and children’s librarian in the 
Sheboygan (Wis.) public library for 
the past eight months. 


Augusta Anderson (Univ. of Illinois, 
A.B. 1906, including one year in the 
Univ. of Illinois library school) was 
appointed first assistant in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Seattle pub- 
lic library in March. Miss Anderson 
had two years (1906-08) in Pittsburgh 
as a special student in the Training 
school for children’s librarians and as 
an assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment. During the last two years she 
has been children’s librarian of the 
Cabanne branch of the St Louis pub- 
lic library. 

Canada 

The twenty-sixth annual report of 
the Toronto public library shows that 
the past year was the greatest in point 
of business and perhaps most produc- 
tive of all the years in the history of 
the library. It was the first year in 
the new library building, and also the 
first under the management of the new 
chief librarian. In addition to the 
opening of the new reference library 
building, which cost $275,000, and 
which was put up within the appropri- 
ation without an overdraft of any kind, 
there have been erected two branches 
at a cost of $25,000 each. There is 
another branch in course of erection, 
and likely to be opened in June. When 
this is completed Toronto will have six 
circulating libraries and a very large 
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reference library building. Practically 
all these libraries are due to the gener- 
osity of Mr Carnegie. 

An important development of library 
work was the housing of the art mu- 
seum in the new reference library. 
The Public library gives this to the Art 
museum without expense, on the condi- 
tion that it is open to the public on 
Saturdays free of charge. It has been 
very largely patronized. 

The extension of library service and 
the many changes therein made _ neces- 
sary a readjustment of the scale of re- 
muneration of the staff of assistants, 
and in that readjustment an advance of 
about 15 per cent was made. 

The cataloging and reference de- 
partments have been very largely added 
to in the matter of assistants. 

The amount of patronage of the 
library in the circulating departments 
has grown very largely. In one branch 
it has increased three-fold, and in the 
reference department six-fold. 

The total number of volumes in the 
library now is about 175,000, of which 
about 85,000 are in the circulating 
libraries. 

The reading room of the reference 
library is one of the handsomest on 
the continent, dignified in its architec- 
ture and fitted to its purpose. There 
are 4000Vv. on open shelves and place 
for 250 readers, without the least 
crowding. 

The newspaper room contains a large 
number of bound volumes of newspa- 
pers. 

An inquiry desk has been established 
in the reading room. 

A patent collection of 12,000v. is 
placed in a special room. The bound 
periodicals, dealing with applied science, 
are also there. 

Number of books in library system, 
174,675; total circulation for home use, 
380,851 v. 

James E. Machin, for many years 
librarian of the Public library of Van- 
couver, B. C., died March 25, age 78 
years. 


Foreign 


Jeannette Steenberg of Denmark, who 
returned to her home last winter after 
studying library methods in the United 
States for two years, is to be married 
in August to Dr Einar Cohn of Copen- 
hagen. 


Professor Wada of the University 
of Tokio, also in charge of the National 
libraries of Japan, has been studying 
library development in America, France, 
Germany .and_ England. Professor 
Wada gives high praise to the Ameri- 
can public libraries for their organiza- 
tion and convenient arrangement. 





New Books 


Conquest of consumption, Hutchin- 
son. $1 net. Houghton-Mifflin Co. II. 


Here is a volume of which libraries both 
large and small should have duplicate copies 
and push in every legitimate way. This, with 
Dr. Hutchinson’s earlier volume, Preventable 
diseases, furnish what has long been lack- 
ing for the use of public libraries—accurate, 
scientific discussion by a medical authority, 
in a language easily understood, of subjects 
in which everyone has a vital interest. 


In closed territory, Bronson. $1.75 
net. A. C. McClurg & Co. II. 


Another story of Africa as a_ hunting 
ground. “In closed territory” means the 
land that is not yet occupied by the whites, 
though it is under the protection of the 
British government. The ground covered is 
practically that traversed recently by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and the tales of hunting 
and adventure are keyed to a high pitch. 
The photographs show the result of the 
author’s prowess as a hunter, as well as 
furnish realistic glimpses of the natives. 


Cock-a-doodle-hill, Haines. $1.50. 
Holt. 


“The luck of the Dudley-Grahams” is fur- 
ther chronicled in the story of the family 
after they went to live in an old country 
place. The everyday life of the wholesome 
family illustrates, without intending to do so, 
the development of character that is brought 
about by the events of everyday life and en- 
vironment, oftentimes along lines and in dif- 
ferent circumstances from what is planned by 
persons interested. Cock-a-doodle-hill is a 
good story, well told. 
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China and the Far East, Blakesley. 
$2 net. Crowell. 


A series of 22 lectures delivered during the 
second decennial celebration of Clark uni- 
versity. The lectures deal in main with 
China, though Korea and Japan are neces- 
sarily involved in the discussion. China in 
world politics, America’s trade relations, 
Monetary conditions, The opium problem, 
Chinese army, New learning, Christian mis- 
sions, etc., each written by some professor 
or official best qualified to speak upon his 
subject phase, furnish a volume of special 
timeliness and importance. Everything re- 
lating to the development of China will in- 
crease in interest and importance as this vast 
body, surely if slowly, aligns itself with mod- 
ern civilization. 


Lynn in the Revolution, Sanderson. 
2v. W.B. Clarke Co., Boston. II. 


Here is a story that is worth telling, and 
though in the form of a historical chronicle, 
is told with interest. It contains the Hallo- 
well journal, a diary of a private soldier 
throughout nearly the whole of the revolu- 
tionary period. The Sons and Daughters of 
the Revolution have just cause to feel a thrill 
of pride that the same blood that flowed in 
the veins of those heroes lends its aid to 
their endeavor to “live up to their ancestors.” 
Boys of 12 and 15 years were often “the 
men who saved the day.” 

The second volume is largely genealogical 
with lists of names from records and grave- 
stones not published before, besides maps and 
diagrams. 


St George of Cappadocia in legend 
and history, Hulst. Nutt, London. I]. 


Mrs Hulst, who is known as one of the 
foremost teachers of English in Michigan, 
followed with interest and admiration the 
freuent references to St George in liter- 
ature, as a matter of interest and admiration 
at first, and as she states, realizing that she 
“had entered upon lines of research de- 
veloping points in the evolution of the legend 
not appreciated by scholars who had written 
upon it,’ the tracing of the legend to its 
earlier sources, became in reality a quest. 
Legend and allegory, history and myth, are 
followed with the eagerness of the scholar, 
and romantic admiration, almost reaching 
veneration, develops for the dragon slayer. 

The legend and its historv is traced into 
many countries. Special attention is given to 
St George of later centuries. The where- 
abouts of some 275 representatives of St 
George is noted, as well as 120 references 
made to him in literature. 

The book is beautifully illustrated by re- 
productions from many of the representations 
in painting, sculpture, drawings and tapestry. 
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A little book of Canadian verse, 
Burpee, Musson Book Company. 


Mr Burpee has brought together a series 
of Canadian writings of which this little 
volume is one. The books do not profess 
to include all Canadian writers worthy of 
mention, but are flowers culled from many 
gardens according to the taste of the com- 
iler. 
‘ The verses are quaintly sweet and give 
sincere pleasure to the reader. It is to be 
regretted that the binding is not more prac- 
tical, as it might be without loss of beauty, 
which seems to have been the chief aim. 


Dramatic Index, 1909, $3.50 net. Bos- 
ton Book Co. 


The Dramatic index covers in one alpha- 
bet, plays, drama and names of actors, 
actresses and playwrights; in fact, all the 
material and pictures relating to the drama 
that have been published in periodical liter- 
ature in England and America during 19009. 
Over 150 articles have been examined as 
well as the books for 1909 relating to the 
drama. Material relating to the personnel 
of the stage as well as dramatists and 
librettists makes the book valuable for the 
use of critics, reporters or anyone interested 
in the modern stage. 





Notice—It has come to the attention 
of the Library of Congress, that the 
Report on the Star-Spangled Banner, 
Hail Columbia, America, Yankee Doo- 
die, compiled by O. G. T. Somneck, 
Chief of the Division of Music, 1909, 
has been offered for sale by certain pri- 
vate concerns at $1.25. - This publica- 
tion can be obtained direct from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., at 85 cents a copy. 


For sale—Pupiic Lrprariegs, Vv. 6-13. 
Library Journal, v. 27-33. Address G., 
1320 Corcoran street, Washington, 
ee 


For sale— Anyone interested in secur- 
ing a set of medical and surgical history 
of the war of the Rebellion, six v., in 
good condition, at a very reasonable fig- 
ure, will please correspond with Public 
library, Duluth, Minn. 
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A Few Reasons 


Why Libraries 
Purchase Their Books 
Advantageously From Us 





WE have a larger and more complete stock of 
books of all publishers than any other dealer 
in the entire country. 


WE maintain a department that devotes its entire 
time and attention to the care of orders and in- 
quiries from PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, COL- 
LEGES, and UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 


WE purchase in the largest quantities, securing 
best possible prices from the publishers, and in 
turn we extend to our customers the benefits, 
thus obtained. 


WE are in the geographical. center and in the 
railroad center of the country, twenty-six rail- 
roads entering Chicago, thus insuring the shortest 
direct hauls at minimum rates to all points in 
the United States. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 


Publishing Board 
I Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. L. A. BOOKLIST. 


The best aid to medium and small sized libraries in the selection and buying 
of current books; also of practical assistance in classifying and cataloging 
the books listed. Issued monthly exceptin July and August. Fifteen 
cents for single copies, $1 a year, $2.50 a 100 copies. 


Press Proofs. Booklist press proofs are convenient and inexpensive for cut- 

’ ting and mounting. May be used as a reserve buying list, order index, ref- 
erence file, note catalog, pasting entries in books, etc. Printed on one side 
only. $1 a year. 


_ Subject Index. A subject index to the Booklist is being prepared to cover 

the years 1905-1909 (v. 1-6), and will give in alphabetical order the subject 
headings represented in the books that have been included within these 
years. Uniform in size with the Booklist. Fifteen cents a copy. Libraries 
desiring copies should notify the Secretary of the Publishing Board, 
1 Washington Street, Chicago. 


CARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Current Publications. Catalog cards for articles in 250 publications. Sub- 
scription (2 cards for each title). 

a For complete series, $2.50 a 100 titles. 

b For cards for selected periodicals, $4 a 100 titles. 


Facsimiles of Early Texts. Cards for photo-facsimiles of early texts in 
modern languages, indicating the libraries in which copies may be found. 
Subscription price, $3 a 100 titles (2 cards for each title). 


English History. Catalog cards for books in English history, 1898 to 1903. 
$2 per year. Beginning with 1902, American history titles are included 
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Special Library Bindings for ‘‘Everyman’s Library ”’ 





Important Announcement to Librarians 


In response to many requests, E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
beg to announce that they will be prepared to supply in April from 
stock volumes of 


Everyman’s Library 








bound in special library binding, as recommended by the Bookbinding 
Committee of the American Library Association. 

Considering the remarkably low price at which these books are to 
be had, it is believed that no Librarian can afford to overlook this ex- 
traordinary offer. 

The wide range of titles and the beauty and perfection of the 
bookmaking offer a remarkable opportunity either in replacing old books 
or in supplying new titles. 


BINDING IN CLOTH: 453 VOLUMES. Per vol., $0.35 net. 


The books are sewn with a double thread, which gives a little more flexibility on tapes. 
The tapes are fastened down to the end papers—and thus attach the book firmly to the cov- 
ers. The end papers are mounted on a canvass, and are folded round and sewn through 
the first and second sheet at the back and front of the book, so that they will thoroughly 
protect the first and last sixty-four pages. To understand exactly how this is done, it is 
best to examine samples. By the contrivance we have adopted the joint of the book is ab- 
solutely free—and there is no possibility of the end papers breaking or tearing. The cloth 
used will be that manufactured by Messrs. Bancroft of Wilmington, Delaware. We have 
examined this material and believe that the colors are fast and are not liable to fade or 
change color. The boards are millboard and not strawboard. 


BINDING IN PIGSKIN: 100 TITLES SELECTED. Per vol., $0.60 net. 


These books are bound in all respects as set out above. The leather is of the best quality 
pigskin, but it is not proposed to free it from acid, because in the doing of this chemicals 
are used which depreciate the leather more than if it were tanned in the ordinary way. 
We might say that any manufacturers of this leather would substantiate what we say. 
The edges are colored in accordance with the color of the leather and burniched so that no 
stain can possibly come off on the fingers. 


Complete Lists and Further Descriptions are to be had from 
the Publishers 


E. P, DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 West Twenty-third Street - - NEW YORK 
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Library Bureau 
Slotted Upright Steel Stack 





This stack, our latest product, combines some entirely 
new and noteworthy features of construction. Re- 
quests for estimates will receive prompt response. 


Library Bureau 


New York Boston Chicago 
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| Library Bureau 
Bracket Steel Stack 














Central Falls, R. I., Stack Room 


A recent product of Library Bureau steel factory 
combining many novel features—never before in- 
cluded in Bracket Stack construction. 


Write us for Estimates 


Library Bureau 


New York Boston Chicago 
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NOW READY 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL 


With Hints for the Ocean Voyage, for European Tours, and Prac- 
tical Guide for London and Paris 


By ALBERT A. HOPKINS 


Editor Scientific American Reference Book 





500 pages, 500 illustrations. Price, cloth, $2.00 net; 
full leather, $2.50 net 














An indispensable book for all libraries both for the circulation and reference departments. It sup- 
plements all other guide books and is so invaluable that it should go on the shelf with the ‘‘Century 
Dictionary,” ‘‘Who's Who,” the ‘‘World Almanac,” and other essential works. No mistake will be 
made in ordering two copies. It tells how to plan tours, gives hints about the Sea voyage, tells how 
the steamer is navigated and managed, with full information about the customs of the Sea. It gives 
hints about automobiling with ideal tours. Full information is given about European railways, and 
there is a list of 2000 hotels with rates. In fact it presents the tourist with a mass of useful informa- 
tion never before presented to the public. . 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 


Let us mail you the book in cloth at $1.60 postpaid, special price to libraries; or order 
at once from your regular source of supply 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc. 
Scientific American Office S61 Broadway, Newy York 














The Baker & Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 East 17th Street | New York City 








Libraries Supplied Promptly at 
the Lowest Market Prices 








Our prices are the lowest for all: parts of the United States. In addition to our 
large stock of the books of all publishers, we have unexcelled facilities for 
securing promptly books not in stock and making shipments complete. Our 
import department is thoroughly equipped. Save delay by ordering from New 
York City, the publishing center of the country. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and 
complete stock of English and American books of all publishers 


supplied at the lowest market rates. 


oe SEND FOR 


CATALOGS 








FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention 
given to obscure and out-of-print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, with a special department for matters of interest 
to LIBRARIANS, will be sent free to any library on application. 


For several years Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have published a 
special library edition of a selected 
list of new titles. These books, bound 
according to the specifications of the 
committee on binding of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, have won 
enthusiastic approval everywhere. 
During April the following have 
appeared: 


Paine’s ‘The Head Coach”’ net $1.10 


Lynde’s ‘‘The Taming of Red Butte 
Western” net $1.10 


Kelly’s ‘‘Little Aliens” . net $1.10 


During the spring the following will 
appear: 

Latter part of April—Royle’s ‘‘The 
Silent Call’’ net $1.10 

Latter part of April—Palmer’s ‘‘Dan- 
bury Rodd”’ net $1.10 

Latter part of May—Brown’s 
‘Philippa at Halcyon” net $1.10 

Early in June—Davis's ‘‘Once upon 
a Time” net $1.10 


Midsummer—Meredith’s ‘‘Celt and 
Saxon” , : . net $1.10 


A few copies of the following titles 
previously issued in the library bind- 
ing are still procurable. Orders for 
these may be placed directly with 
the publishers, or through the reg- 
ular agents: 


Beard’s ‘‘American Boy’s Handy 
Book.” 


Brady’s ‘‘On the Old Kearsarge.” 
Brooks’s ‘‘Boy Emigrants.” 
Davis’s ‘‘White Mice.’’ 
Hewlett’s ‘‘Halfway House.” 
Jacobs’s ‘‘Sailors’ Knots.’’ 
Mason’s ‘‘The Broken Road.” 


Smith’s ‘‘Romance of an Old- 
Fashioned Gentleman.” 


Smith’s ‘‘Tides of Barnegat.” 
Train’s ‘‘The Butler’s Story.” 
Van Dyke’s ‘‘Days Off.’’ 
Wharton’s ‘‘Fruit of the Tree.’’ 
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Montague 


Addressor 








Either foot-power or motor-driven 


Prints through a ribbon, typewriter 
etfect, on anything, in any position, 
at any speed. Simple in construc- 
tion, few working parts; can be op- 
erated by any office boy or girl. 


Montague Address Plates 
made of metal, in one piece; prac- 
tically inéestructible; can be blank- 
ed out and re-addressed from four 
to six times. 


MONTAGUE ADVISORY BUREAU, 
an organization of ability, brains, experi- 
ence and energy. Devises successful meth- 
ods for users of mailing lists. Write FOR 
FREE BOOKLET. 


MONTAGUE MAILING 
MACHINERY CO. 


935 WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Publications of Library Bureau 
156 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Library Primer $1.00 
John Cotton Dana 
This is a brief statement of the 
principles underlying library organi- 
zation, administration and economy. 
Indispensable for those beginning li- 
brary work. ° 
Notes on Bookbinding for Libraries $ .75 
John Cotton Dana 
“The committee cordially commends 
Notes on bookbinding for libraries to 
all librarians. We believe if its ad- 
vice is followed the library bookbind- 
ing of the country will be enormously 
improved.’’—A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding. 
Cataloging (1908) $ .25 
Esther Crawford 
A manual intended for the un- 
trained cataloger, and full of helpful 
suggestions for the small public l- 
brary. The sample cards given are 
the best that are published. . 
Public Libraries $2.00 a year 
A live, independent library maga- 
zine. 























DRAMATIC INDEX 


Every reference room needs this record of all 
the dramatic material and pictures in the popular 
magazines. It includes also books and_ book 
reviews, 250 pages, octavo, $3.50 net. 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO., BOSTON 

. Specialty — Complete files and back vol- 
umes of periodicals. Largest stock in the United 
States. 











NOTE 


We wish to call special atten- 
tion to our advertising pages. 
We appreciate the cordial 
support of our advertisers, and 
trust our friends will not over- 
look the excellent offerings 
made in their announcements. 
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Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY ALL BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue - - CHICAGO 








Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding. Facilities for handling 
consignments rapidly. Best construction and 
Gold Medal best materials. i St, Louts, 1904 











BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 


that of any other concern in the trade. 
This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 


tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
a 7 standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

Y BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK C CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful end expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

















DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND. BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 


9-11 Franklin St., NEWARK, N. J. 
Most successful Library Binder in the U. S. Binder for the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library. 
LIBRARIANS! 


All books rebound by me are treated according to their paper and use in the library. Books 
with suitable paper are sewed with my PATENT FLEXIBLE OVERCASTING. 

If you want your books rebound durable and reasonable, give my work a trial. 

Send 2 vols., 12mos., express prepaid, and I will rebind same free of charge to show you my 
All books insured against fire while in Bindery. 


work. 


ASK FOR PRICE LIST. 














To Libraries and Book Buyers 


MAILED ON REQUEST 
Catalog of Rare 
Histories and Out-of-Print Books 


“After Inventory Catalog’’ 
of Miscellaneous Books. History, Literature, 
Biography, Art, Science, Etc. 


The prices have been scaled down to bottom. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





| JULIA E. ELLIOTT 








Foreign Books 


supplied at lowest rates. Largest 
stock of German Books; overstock 
of such closed out at special prices. 
Send for our quotations and catalogs. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York 


THE INDEXERS 


EMILY TURNER 
27 East 22d Street, New York 





| Private and Business Libraries catalogued. 
| Bibliographical and Research Work undertaken. 
| Books and Periodicals, Commercial and Municipal 


Records indexed. 


| Competent workers sent to any locality where trained 


service is needed. 











LIBRARY NEEDS 


We will promptly furnish, upon request, designs 
and estimates for additional furniture and supplies 
needed by libraries already partly equipt. 
particular attention to our modern forms of display 
racks for new books, magazine racks, news- 
paper racks, settees, window seats, bulletin 

ards and umbrella racks at moderate cost 
and of Library Bureau quality. 


Library Bureau 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


We call 


BOSTON 




















